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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Orchestra goes to EVERY THEATRE, and every res- 
pectable place of MUSICAL ENTERTAINMEN T in Enoianp, 
ScoTLaNnD, and IRELAND. 

The Orchestra is also sent to EVERY REGIMENTAL MESS 
in the Kingdom. " 

The Orchestra exchanges with the leading COUNTRY 
PAPERS, and with its Musical and Dramatic ~~ ean 
in AMERICA, ITALY, GERMANY, and FRANCE. 

The Orchestra has a large and influential circulation, number- 
ing the most eminent names in Musical and Dramatic Art 
amongst its subscribers. 





Musical Instrument Makers, Publishers of Musical and Dra- 
matic Works, Artists in every line, Costumiers, Manufacturers 
and Vendors of articles used by the Profession, will thus 
find The Orchestra an unrivalled medium for bringing their 
announcements directly before the very class of readers they 
wish to reach, and whom it is etherwise utterly impossible to 
get at, except by profuse advertising in a variety of different 


\ DME. CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
4 Communications, respecting engagements and pupils, be 
addressed to her residence, 29, Cave’s-rsrrace, New 3 
Hammersmith, W., or to Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, 
Re egent-atreet, 


M DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN — to 

announce that she will arrive in Town for the Season on 
the 11th of February.—Letters and communications respecting 
Concert and Oratorio Engagements to be addressed to her re- 
sidence, 115, Great RvussBLL-strert, Bedford-square. 














\ DLLE. ELENA ANGELE (Pupil of Signors 

Atary and Frior1) begs to inform her Friends and Pupils 
she has returned to Town for the Season. All applications, for 
engagements at Concerts, and for Lessons to be addressed to her, 
at her residence, 14, MARGARET-sTREET, Cavendish-square ; 
Messrs. Cock, Hutchings & Co., 63, New Bond-street, ; or 
Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


\ ADAME WEISS begs to announce that at 

the request of many friends she will resume her instruction 
in the Art of Singing.—Applications relative to terms may be 
known at her residence, St. Gzorcu’s Vita, Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


\ ADAME WINTER (Pranisre), begs that 
i¥i all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, (,nuron Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs. Cramer, Woop & (Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


%, ISS LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
4 cations for Concert Engagements and from Pupils be 
addressed to her at 34, SourTHampron Row, Russell-square, 
WC., or care of Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- 
stre et, 


Me. RALPH WILKINSON (of the “Opera 

di Camera”) begs to in binging uaint his friends and patrons that 
he will resume his teaching in Pianotorte, and Organ on 
or about the 15th of February, at 4 own residence, 8, Kerren 
Srrezt, Russell-equare. For terms, apply by letter, care of 
Mesars. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, ut-street. 


M* DAVID MIRANDA begs leave to announce 
i that he has returned to Town for the Season, and is pre- 
pared to accept engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, and Operas, 
E ‘uglish or Italian.—Address, 18, ALFRED-PLACE, Bedford- square. 


ME DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist, Bass (late 
of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. George's). Com- 


munications sapeeny engagements to be addressed to 84, Op 
LVBT, 


N R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 

tainment, uiies, PARIS, and Mrs. BROWN AT THE 

PLAY, EVERY EVENING oe Saturday), at Tight, 

and Sneter Mornings at Thre , 88.; Second 

23; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall open between 

the ‘hours of Eleven and Five daiiy. 


TO ORGANISTS AND PROFESSORS. 

'[.0 BE SOLD, an excellent PRACTICE in a 
large manufacturing Town in the North of England, con- 
sisting of Church Organist’s Situation (ine Instrument, by 
Gray, three manuals), Teaching, and Tuning, roducing an 
income of £200 per annum, exclusive of Pianoforte Sales.— 
Premium required, £100. Address, R. B. T., Orchestra Office, 
i, King-street, Regent-street, London. 





























RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT 

AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE, February 6th— 
Vocalists :—Madame BADIA and Signor DI SAMMARINO, 
Pianoforte, Mr. DEACON. Conductor, Mr. MANNS. Concert 
at Three. Half-a-crown, Reserved Seats {Half-a-crown extra, 
ai the Palace, and 6, Exeter Hall 


HARMONIUMS. 
URRAGE’S FIVE-STOP HARMONIUMS, 
in polished mahogany cases, spiral columns, tull 
compass, oopee tones, as manufactured on the premises, 
either suitable for churches or drawing-rooms. Price Seven 
Guineas. Harmoniums from £4 43, Dealers supplied.—3, 





| Dea EQUESTRIAN, and MUSICAL 
SICK FUND ASSOCIATION (Enrolled according to 
Act of Parliament. 1855), 40, Upper Wellington-street, Strand 
(late 35, Bow-street). Established for the parr of aiding the 
Sick and Indigent Members of the above » and 


Woodland-place, Kentish-town. 
¢en TTON’S GEOSs WALTZES 
Cramer, W “ool & Oo: aot 201, Regent- street. 








Relieving their Families in Distress. 

President—B. WEBSTER, Esq. 
The Eighth ANNIVERSARY FESTIV. AL! “will take place 
at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James's, on ASH 
WEDNESDAY, February 10, 1864 
JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE, Esq., in the Chair. 


STEWARDS: 
J L. Toole, Esq. F. Kingsbury, Esq. | Basil Potter, Esq. 
P. Bedford, Esq. E.W. rand Eee Esq | — Belford, Eeq. 
J. Billington, Esq. | W. Ward, E J. H. Stead, Esq. 
J. Milano, Esq. Lewis Ball, Fs, W. H. Eburne, " 
H. Widdicombe Esq J. Plumpton, = ¢ Neville, Esq. 
W. Shirley, Esq. . Garden, ibaa. Phillips, Esq. 


J. Clarke, Eeq. 
J. W. ANSON, Hon. Sec., 
To whom all communications, donations, and subscriptions are to 
be addressed, at the Chambers, 40, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Gentlemen's tickets, £1 1s. ; ladies’ tickets, 165s. (wine included), 
Dinner on table at six o'clock. 
Vocalists : Miss Julia St. George, Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss Rans- 
ford, The Misses Mascall, Miss Leffler, Miss Ada Leffler, Miss 
Chipperfiel: 1, Miss Sydney Cowell (daughter of Sam Cowell), 
Miss Estelle Bodenham, Mr. Paul Bedford, Mr. Theodore Distin, 
and Mr. W. H. Eburne. 
A Quadrille Party in conjunction with the Festival will com- 
mence at half-past ten and terminate at two o "clock. M.C., Mr. 
J. Milano. Musical Director, F. Kingsbury, Esq. 
Nortice.—This charity was the first to introduce ladies to their 
banquets, tickets for whom can only be obtained through Sub- 
scribers or Life Governors. 
Tickets may also be obtained at Mr. Sams’ Library, St. James’s- 
street ;-Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, Old Bond-street ; of the 
Members of theJAssociation and Stewards, as above; at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s-street; and of the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. W. Anson, at the chambers of the Assvciation, 40, 
Wellington-street, Strand. 
|. a aa AND MODERN MUSIC (second- 
hand). Theoretical Works, Full Scores, Oratorios, Operas, 
Pianoforte, Violin Music, etc. Rare works and MS8.—Catalogues 
gratis, at G. A, Davies’, 120, Wardour-street, London. 


1? COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 

J. H. JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of every description of 
MUSICAL WORKS, greatly under the usual owe 8 
Britt —104, Great Ruasell- street, Bloomsbury, W.C., near the 
ritish Museum. 


EO. J. SKELTON’S Selection from Bishop's 
Operas for the Pianoforte. 
No. The Tramp Chorus 
” The ae coe Sergeant. 
The bloo on the rye. 
My heart and lute. 
‘“ Foresters coun Se cheerful horn. 


8s. each. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RABIAN WALTZES.” 26 Stamps. 
‘““MERCHISTON GALOP.” 26 Stamps. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Com by Maurice Copnam. 
London. J. Jsweit, Great Russell-street, 
Edinburgh: M. Copnam, 1, Rutland- street, and 11, reen- 
hill Gardens. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND P. 














” 


Or > 92 PS et 











can SUPPLY PAPER at and 5d. perlb. Send size 
and ‘weight per ream. Addr Parsn-Maxen, Jno. Banks 
Smith, Commercial Agent, Lincoln, and it will have prompt 
attention. 





PIANOFORTES. 
J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO ge w. 
(Manufacturers to the late firm of Allison and Allison , Dean- 
—_ Soho.) 
J. BE. & Co. res; ~~! invite the attention of the 
Nowy, Cony and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST. 
CLASS PIANO pORTES which they have always oc 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 
Pianofortes Manufactured for Extreme 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 gunens 
Pianofortes Tuned, Repaired, taken in Exchange, &c 





\ JANTED, an active PARTNER in a PIANO. 

FORTE and MUSIC WAREHOUSE, about 60 miles 
from London. ‘The business has been established about ten 
years, and is capable of great extension.—Apply to H.H., care 
{ Mr, J. A. Noveno, Dean-street, Soho, London. 


OOK TO a oe TEETH — 
Mr. FRANCOIS tist, continues 





- Denti 
to supply his celeb: ARTIFICAL EETH, on Vulcanised 
satiae 58. a Tooth, and a" 108. a Set. These Teeth are more 
ry col an et 
al ~~ gee urable than any yet produced, and 


and Euston-square. f 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC ¢ GLOVE 

CLEANER, yo acocgen * penaine and prepara- 

tion for Cleaning Gloves, § 5 7 A ge = every 
kind of fubrie without a a 


and possesses 
pe at brie yay oe ay article —_. which it jt 
applied.—Sold ret tles, from each 
Chemists and Patent Vv ae ChiLkss, | Piano 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-street, Fenchurch-street. 





GREY. HATR. 
E BRUN’S HAIR STAINING POMADE 


coming off, or smell. Sold in Bog . and 40, at 170, 


RINTERS. ordinary 
FIRST-CLASS PAPER MANUFACTURER | Rheumatism, Lum 


~Brown or Black, without trouble 





GRETTON’S GIANT’S MARCH. 38. 
e@ Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


G. GRETTON’S» ne yl OLD ENGLAND, 
TOCEATA. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Oe aguat-ctroct. 


GRETTON’S MENUVUETTO 
TRIONFALE. 4a. 
CRamER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
GRETTON’S SOIREES OF ENGLAND 
° AND INDIA (Waltzes, Duetts). 32. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EETH, constructed under Mr. ESKELL’S 
Patented Invention (secured oi. Royal Seal, 17th July, 
1860), cannot be surpassed for comfort, appearance, and dura 
bility. PAINLESS TREATMENT, mae ouly a few hours re- 
quired. Decayed teeth stopped, discoloured tecth restored, &c 
Terms moderate. Consultations free.—8, Grosvenor-street- 
Bond-street, W., and at 89, Bennett’s-hill, 
Treatise free for seven stamps. 


\EETH, the best that can be mate, at 3s. 6d. 
each ; cumaiete sets, £4; stopping 6d. each ; and all 

<perstions scienti cally ormed tay moderate cargos 

by Mr. A ALBERT, Dentist, 84, Great Russell-street, Bedford- 

square. Established 30 yams. 




















pa eS BEVERAGE. 


Cc 0c O A 

inguished being fragrant, grateful, and in 

Ems 7 Originated fo the ue specially of tose of those ander Ran og 
i become 

Penerally accepted Gold in qh, jib, sod lik, pasheter 67 

grocers. 

ERDIS OPERA, LA FORZA DEL 


DESTINO. 

W. H. Callcott’s Three Books of Airs. Solos, 6s, each; 

7 6s. 

J. Rummel’s Two Fantasias, Solos, a coc Dests, ba ants 
W. Kuhe’'s Fantaisie ates 
Brinley Richards’ “La Vivanditre” \. 4. 1. 7 oa: 
Harold Thomas's ‘“‘ Rataplan” Chorus “ 
Quadeiie, with Cornet accompaniment, Rr Jullien 





Ditto * 3 i Futile. 
y 8O6, ” ” 
Dit - ‘ b Pie 
os Cramrr, Woop ke Co., 201, Regen 
HE CHRONO-THERMAL, OR ECONOMIC 
8STOVE.—The smallest will warm a room 20 feet 
with Welsh Stone Coal, at a cost not > 
Free from a on. smoke, aa Sui ion the larger 





hours. 
Speration at LUG ik KENT and CUMMING'S yy 
facturers, 4, ‘Waterloo-place, London. 


EURALGIA.—INSTANT RELIEF FROM 

















VANS'S MUSIC AND SUPPER ROOMS, 
E COVENT GARDEN, ’ 








King’ 
CONSULTATIONS FREE. 









Gray’s-inn- -road ; 10d. extra by 


AN INSTITUTION AND PUBLIC WANT, 
RESPECTABLY AND CAPITALLY our, 
BEDS AND BREAKFAST EX . 
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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA,| 
COVENT GARDEN 

Uandorthe management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Last Two nights of the Pantomime, Production of an entirely 
new Comic Opera, by G. A. Macfarren, on Thursday On 
Monpay, the 8th, and Tusspay, 9th, W. C. Levey’s Popular 
Operetta, FANCHEITI Mias Louisa Pyne, Mi-s Thirlwall, 
Mr. H. Corri, A. Cook, J. Rouse, and Mr. W. Harrison, and the 
Natioual Pantomime of St. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 
Mr. W. H. Payne, Harry Payne, Fred. Payne, Paul Herring, 
The Brothers Stonette, Mdile. Esther. Wepoxgsnay, Fel. 10th 
(being Ash Wednesday), there will be no Performance. On 
Tavaspar, Feb. 11th, a new Comic Opera, in three Acts, Music 
by G. A. Macfarren, founded on Goldsmith's Comedy, and to be 
called SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER Mias Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Anna Hiles, Mr. W. H Weiss, H. Corri, G. Perren, and Mr. W 
Harrison. Conduct vr. Mr. A. Mellon, Doors open at he ulf-pas F 
Six. Commeuce at Seven. 

box-office open f.cui Len until Five daily 
Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. 


TS EATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers, Messrs. Edmund Falcover and F. B. Chatterton 

MONDAY, February 8th, and during ffthe week, A New Serio- 
Comic Drama, entitled NIGHT AND MORN, in which Mr 
Phelps will appear supported by Mesars Ryder, Raynor, Misses 
R. Leclercq, Atkin*on, and Heath. After which, the Gnear DRURY 
LANE ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND COMIC CHRIST 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD T(E SAILOR. The 
(reat Rock of the Diamond Valley and the Seven Wonders ot! 
the World. The extensive and magnificent enery by Mr 
William Beverley. Characters, in the opening, by Messrs 
Neville Fitzjames, Tor Mathews, and Master Percy; Roselle, 
Misses E Weaton, Coventry, Rose Leclerq, Cicely, Nott, and 
Miss Lizzie Wilmore. Harlequinade Clowns, Harry Boleno, and 
C. Lauri; Pantaluons, Messrs. W. A. Barn + and J. Morris. 
Harlequins, Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville ; Columbines, 
Madame Bi leno and the Miss Gunuiss. Prices as urval. Box- 


office open from 10 till 5 daily 
N EW 
DEAN STREET, SOHO. 

Directress, Mrs. Charles Selby 
100, 101, 102, 103, 104and 10%thnight of IXION. Decided success 
of MADAME BERLIJOT’S BALL, which will be continued each 
evening until further notice. On MONDAY, February 8th, and 
each evening during the week, to commonce with a new an! 
original Comic Drama, in 2 acts, 5 scenes, and 6 tableaux. by F. 
Cc. Burnand, Esq., entitled MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, 
OR THE CHALET IN THE VALLEY, Mrs. Charlies Selby, 
and the whole of the company. To be followed by the great 
Extravaganza, by F. © Burnand, IXION, or THE MAN AT 
THE WHEEL. Principal characters by Messrs. Felix Rogers, J 
Robins, J. Hughes, Misses Jenny Willmore, Pelham, Maitland, 
Cavendish, Teresa, Langfora, Mrs, Charles Selby, Rosina 
Wright, and Corps de Ballet. Concluding withSTOLEN, OR 
sn BE WARD Commeuce at 7 elec & 


TRF ATRE ROYA "a MAR YLEBONE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. H. Cave. 

Crowded Houses pronounce our Great Pantomime unexcelled 
Now played at second Price First night of an entirely new 
Drama, entitled KIDDLE-A-WINK. 15 BALLS +, or LOST IN 
THE SNOW, with new and elaborate Scenery, introducing the 
maminoth sth e of this theatre, 125 feet in ‘depth To con 
clude with the glorious Pantomime of JOLLY KING 
CHRISTMAS, or HARLEQUIN JACK FROST, and the 
Favs of the Waterfalls, supported by a double Troupe of 
um fvalled Pantomimists. 


HE OXFORD open every Eventna. 
THE BEST AND MOST roo ENTERTAINMENT IN 
LON " 





No charge for 





ROYALTY THEATRE, 





ADMISSION, AREA. 6d.; STALLS AND BALCONY, 


PRIVATE BOXES, 10s. 6d 
T?? 


PROPRIETOR’S FOURTH ANNUAL BENEFIT, 
Jaxvary 26th. 


RAMBER’S ARTIST'S CONCERTIN A, selected 

by Ricnarp Bracnove. 2s mrity of tone, "delicacy of 

touch, ~~ rapidity of ~Ms on, lightness, and general 

of mechanism, these Instruments are altogether un- 

The vibrators are of tempered steel, and retain their 

penal tunieg in any climate. —Price 12 Guineas, including case. 
B. CRAM & ©0., 201, Regent-street. 





LONDON PAVILION, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 











MADAME RACHEL takes this opportunity 
to state to the nobility and her lady patronesses that all 

promuming be yle themselves enamellers commit a 
upon the public, as on the late trial, ‘‘ Rachel v. 
"it was on beyond a doubt that RACHEL is the 
AMELLER in the WORLD. Persons who style 
ves. restorers of youth and beauty, and who have endea- 
to copy her—such persons being ignorant of her beautiful 
ve bese cause of blighting many a young and lovely 
face, by the use of dangetous an destractive compounds iH. 


BEAUTIFU L FOR EV 
ADAME RACHEL on FEMALE GRACE 
and BEAUTY .—A Book of Beauty, just published, to be 
had at Mapamez Racuet's, 474, New Bond Street. 


EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The PEACH 
BLOSSOM ay and Alabaster Powder, the Mag- 
Rock Dew Water from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, 

Arabian com and Alabaster Liquid. These costly and in- 

imita ble toilet ns A the hair, teeth, and com- 

beau yond comparison. Can be had only at 

aDAMB 4 47a, New Bond-street, Londen, where 
she can be consulted daily, All communications are strictly 
confidential. Madame Rachel's Royal Arabian Perfume Bathe 

are open cially, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


fae 








i 


RDITI’S LA F ARFALLE? TA MAZURKA 
(ung by Malle. Volpini at Jullien’s Concerts), in C and 
D, 8s. ; arranged as Piano Solo, 88 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent~(r et 





FEF" ANCESCO BERGER’S NEW SONGS. 
Fallen Leaves ‘sung by Miss Lascelles .. Sa 
Wayward Wind (sung by Miss Banks) .. 3s. 
Changs, Woop & Co., 201, Regont-. street 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, | 


PUBLISHRD BY 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Belle Espagnolle Quadrille. Illustrated. 
By W. H. Moytoomeny. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. | 
Young Man from the Country Quadrillo. | 
INustrated By C. Zortt. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Forza Del Destino Quadrille. By 
L. Juuiiey. 3s, 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Chillon Quadrille. Illustrated. 
Tinney. 4a. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


By H. J. 


La “Bolle Italienne Polka. 
By Leow Lront. 8s. 
CR AMER. woop & Co., 201, 
St. “Anthony Polka. By Leon Leoni. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street 
Gipsy Polka-Mazurka.  [Illustrated. By 
sy Procipa Bucatossr. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





Illustrated. 


Regent-street. 








Laudomia Mazurka. By A. Manns. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 202, Regent-street. 





Tl Bacio Waltz. Illustrated. By C. Zorrr. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER, WOOD & CO’S NEW EDITIow 
© of CL ASSICAT, EW EDITION 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
LINDSAY SLOPE TE WORKS, Edited by 


Tits editian ‘cor Spet #8 a series by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin, as well as a Miscellaneous ‘Sélection, 
which inclites many works by Handel, Dussek, Schumann, 
&c. There is also a Duet Series of the ec ompositions of Schu” 
mann, Schubert, &c. While the correction of the press has 
been most carefully attended to, cle alness, distinctness, and 
elegance of prin ting have not been fi orgoiten, 

Lists of Contents ms ay be had on applicat‘on 

CRAMER, “Woop & Co., Regent-street, 
] ENE FAVARGER’S ORFANELLA. 3s. 
“A good adagio, plaintive, and well carried out.” 
Saturday Review, March 7, 1863. P 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YOLYDORE DE VOS’ SCHWABISCHES 
1 VOLKSLIED (Denlieben langen Tag). An elegant little 
piece for the drawing-room. 3s. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 





201, Regent-street. 





PLAYED BY MISS GODDARD. 
ASCHER’S FANTASIA on LURLINE, 
@) @ Le Chant des Naiades " 


5a 
CRawer, Woop & Co., 201, Re; ge nt-street. 


pouse NATIONAL HYMN. Sung in the 
Vv 





Churches of Warsaw. Now prohibited by the Russian 
ernment. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. KANIA. 8s. 

Cramer, Woop & €o., 201, L, Regent-street. 
Se PROCESSION M ARCH. By A. 8. 
As a Pianoforte Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; 


SULLIVAN. 
Ditto for Orchestra, 1s, 6d. 








Arranged for Full Band, 7s. 6d. ; 
This March has been frequently performed with great success at 
Charles-Hallé’s Concerts, Crystal Palace, &c. 

CRAMER, Woon ¢ ¢ Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


J RUMMEL~—BONBONNIERES 
° 





MUSICALES. Twelve Operatic Fantasias, 2s. 6d. each, 
1, ‘Jocoude. 6. Sacrifice Inter- 9. Parisina. 
2. Cenerentola. rompu. 10. Torquato Tasao, 
8. Euryanthe. 7. Faust. 11. {£ Puriteni. 
4. Anna Bolena. 8. Beatricedi Tenda | 12. Ii Furioso. 





5. Gustave. 
CRamen, Wooo & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Finlandaise Waltz. 
Leow Leont. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The Star of India Waltz. 
Everxe Duvat. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Illustrated. By 





Illustrated. By 


The Ace of Hearts Waltz. 
Everns Drvat. 42. 
WOOD & Co., 201, Pee street. 


Illustrated. By 


CRAMER, 








Douce Alico Waltz. By Lron Leoni. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 291, Regent-street. 
Bel Demonio ‘Waltz. lilustrated. By H. J. 
Tisyey. 43. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 
La Forza Del Destino Waltz. 


JuLirenr. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Lago di Garda Waltz. Mlustrated. ByH. J. 


Tinney. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


L’Avalanche Galop. Illustrated. By Lzon 
Laont. 8s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 





By L. 








Tho Furies Galop. ITlustrated. 


Tinnpy. 4a, 
CRAMER, woo 6 G.. 201, Regent- street. 





By H. J. 


La Forza del Destino Galop. By L. Junuzen. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


By W. H. 





Lavinia Schottische. Mlustrated. 
Morrcomspry. 88. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





ENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS 
for Contralto .— 


The pure in heart shall meet again... -. 2a. 6d 
Sir Brian the Bold : -» 8a Od. 
Young Emmeline, “ Pri iez Pour ie” - .. 28, 6d, 
Waiting forthe Spring .. "e «» 28. 6d, 
Bright be her dreams oe wa - .. 2. 64, 


Thinking of thee .. 
Caamen, Woon & Co., 291, Regent- street. 


ADYE MABEL. Ballad. B; 
Gapnint. 3s. 
Cramer, Wooo adh Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


EL DEMONIO V ALSES (with Cornet 

Accompaniment). By H. J. TINNEY. (With beautifully 

executed Miustration of the principal Tableau in the Play.) 4s. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, ‘ear 


N Iss GABRIEL'S abate soNGe 
Fhe Buses ond tha Buy ol ul 





By Virers1a 














Ladye Mabel . ak: fet THe Senet te oe 
n Re ‘dei Gondolieri .. 8s. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-strost. 


VRANCE sco BER +ER _—PIANOFORTE 
PLEC ES. 

i Bouche, “‘ Valve de Coneért,” < re .. 4s. Od. 

Etoile de ma Vie, ‘‘ Moreean de Salon,” ad ry .. 49. Od. 

A Slumber 50.4, ne vi - ies , .. 2a Gd, 

Unspoxen T houghts, .. se ; ad Se . 43, Od. 


Cousclation ‘ * ‘ 
“VOCAL PIECES. 
Quel ruzcelletto (Trio for soprano, contralto, and 





baritone), * 3s. Od. 
I might hope for comfort yet (soprano and coutralto), 8s. Od. 
While stolen moments ; swiftly fly (tenof and co uatralto), ds. Od. 
Cleansing fires, ‘* Sony,” ¥' .. 9a. Od, 
Don't whistle near the doc mr, ‘* Ballad, rk. ay .. 33. Od 
Fallen leaves (Contralto Song), i .. $4. Od. 
Parted from ihy native bougi, ““Canzonet,” .. .. 88. Od. 
To an Absentee, “Song,” -.. ’ ‘an -» S Od 
Wayward Wind, “ Song,” . .. Ba Od. 

CRAMER, Woon & Co. "201, Regent-street. 

QTEPHEN SSULSSS NEW WORKS. 
kK Nocturne . r Op. 108 -.. 48. Od. 
Polonaise .. - + ep. dod 4s, Od. 


Deux Romances sans Paroles, p. 105 each 2s. = 
Trois ees 106, Nos. 1 and 2 (uguber)sine 6d. ; No. 


3, 5s. 
Vier Laendler—Op. 107. No.1, 1s.; No. 2, 2s., Nos, 3 and 
4, 28. 6d. each. 
Fourth Scherzo Op. 108 4s. Od. 
Feuilles d’antomne Op. 109 5s. Od. 
Une Grande feuille et une petite Op, 110 53, Od. 


201 ; Regent-street. 


GOUNOD.—MARCH from LA REINE 
e DE SABA. Solo,3s.; Duet, 4s. “This magnificent 
procéssion march ranks among the finest marches even Series” 
—Vide Atheneum, Nev: TM, 1863. 
CRAMEB; Weoo £ Go., Regent-street 


Cramgn, Woon & Co., 








C GOUNOD.—VALSE pour Prano, sur 
bd YOpera LA REINE DE SABA. Par F. BURGMULLER. 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HE PRAIRIE MARCH. By LINDSAY 
SLOPER. 4s. ~(Fourided on an American melody.) 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


] ICHARD BLAGROVE’S NEW 
CONCERTINA AND PIANOFORTE rr 
Fantasia on Gounod’s Faust, .. ve a ve 
é »> Schira’s Niecold 6 Lopi . 

Cramer, Woop & *o., "301, , Regent- -street. 
eee MUSICAL WORKS Published 
by CRAMER & CO 

POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME; a Collection 
of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which con- 
stitute the National Music of England. Arranged Chrono- 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdotes, and preceded by 
Sketches of the Early Stateof Music and of the ang 
associated with it in England during the various a 
W. Chappell. F.S.A.; the Airs harmonized ve ead 
farren. In 2 vols, royal 8vo., £2 2s. 0d. ; of, in os parts 
each $8. Selections from the "above, full’ music size, in 10 
parts, each containing 12 Songs, 6s. Each Song may also be 

ad separately, price } ls 


se ANGEL'S IN THE HOUSE. a: 

; By GEORGE LINLEY, 2s. 6d. This Song will rival 

popularity Mr. Linley’s well known Ballad, ‘‘ Little Nell.’ 
Cramer. Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


PHT MARJORIE. Tiustrated. Ballad. By F. 
Lastacns. 283. Founded on Mr. H. B. Faanrv'e popelae 
Story of the same name. A simple touching Melody, united 
to appropriate words. 
_ CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 


FAVARGER. 28. 6d. (be rey o Seer y) 
Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street 
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—* Biscellamp. 


«“ SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS & CHARACTERS,” 





“Our great dramatist” (says Mr. Skottowe), 
“almost invariably’ selected for the plot of his 
drama an event of history, a romantic tale, or 
some previous dramatic composition, and imposed 
upon himself an almost implicit adherence to his 
authorities, even in cases where great improve- 
ment might have been effected with little . 
For the alterations which he chose to make ‘he 
is not often to be praised; his additions to his 
originals are, however, almost always excellent ; 
and so beautifully has he blended the separate 
actions, that they appear always to have formed 
one consistent whole. 

The characters of Shakespeare's absolute crea- 
tion are aS many as those which he prepared on 
previous hints; and, though his serious dramas 


emperor, who says to her, *« Maiden, thou hast 
sustained -many .adversities for the love of my 
son; but I wills ily prove whether thou art 
worthy to be his -wife;” and he commanded 
three vases to be made. The first was of the 
purest gold, and adorned with precious stonés, 
but full of dead men’s bonés; on the outside 
was this inscription, “Whoever shall choose me, 
will find that which he deserves.” The second 
was of pure silver, and ornamented with jewels, 
but full of earth; on the outside was inscribed, 
“Whoever shall choose me, will find what nature 
desirés.” The third was of lead, and full of 
precious stones and the most noble gems; on the 
outside was the inscription: “Whoever shall 
choose me, will find what God hath appointed.” 
These three he shewed.to the maiden, saying, 
“If you choose from among these that which is 
proper and profitable, you shall have my son; 
but if you choose that which is neither fit for 
you, nor others, you shall not have him.” The 


OUR POPULAR SONGSTER: 


Designed for the use of -Librettists, Ballacists, and all 
Writers and Composers of Seng and Sentiment, being 
formed on the most — Mode of the Presen 
ay. 
I.—THE DEAR HALF-HOURS OF YOUTH. 
(An almiréd song Yor Tenors 





Y 

If in thy heart the festive thrall 
Yet holds a dearer sway, 

And bears thee from the gaze of all, 
When I am far away ; 

Perchance amid the courtly throng, 
That feel, yet know not trath, 

heart will recognise ere long 
The dear half-hours of youth, 


I, 
But when thy wilder raptures roam, 
Across the moonlit sea ; 




















far outnumber his comedies, his comic portraits | young fixed upon the leaden, and the 
are somewhat more numerous than his tragic. | emperor says, ‘‘Good maiden, thou hast chosen 
In point of importance, however, the prepon- | well—therefore, shalt thou have my son.” 
derance is greatly on the side of the tragic]: 
characters, and the fact is easily accounted for: 
the je wee bs A were mostly serious fables, ‘ 
or grave historical events; the personages en-| Signor Gaetano Fraschini, the tenor, was born ad nag ht * 
gaged in their transaction were of a corresponding | at Pavia, in 1817. He received a careful education Ean, ee : rom ares é i _ ey So 
tone of mind, and the poet was compelled to |inthehouse of his parents. When approachingman- |) 00, known ren sentient ome «eas of 
concede them a prominence on the scene in some | hood, he commenced the study of philosophy at the | i+ o.9 droquentigeénat oo tate se ae 
degree commensurate with their prominence in | University of his native town, and was always a| 44)... ainaadiiie ah auttentienedtd amie 
the narrative. very hard wotking- and zealous student. The death| po wans it was known hy iandeemnit of tibi “ 
Scarcely one of Shakespeare’s tragic characters | of his sister, to whom. he was tenderly attached, | (yi uieria: ‘Althouch the horn, the trumpet, and 
was conceived by himself; a singular fact, con-|suddenly plunged him into deep grief, and,| 4. harp aw ear = 4 arte A — roe 
sidering that his comic characters, with the ex-|from that .moméent, he lost all interest in his Saotiand wet tive thaastinn tateiohi i etre almost 
ception of about half-a-dozen, were entirely his | studies, without making up his mind to pursue] 44: aly. confined to rs - Sith Dende cumenen dip | 
own. The conclusion is inevitable, that the bent | any other career, least of all that of the stage. |) o1. ce Sienaitinndthy dhemesmentiamatind etre 
of his mind was decidedly comic. Why, with | One day he happened to call on his acquaintance, | 5, the lew part of the ‘eoentees: dames the fia 
such a disposition, so large a majority of the Felice Moretti, a talented composer, who died pre- iebeaiiiaahh thes bagpipe to heighten the disorderly 
subjects selected by him were serious, it is in vain} maturely. Moretti had just written a Requiem festivities of “ Petlie; tothe Piay.” 
to inquire ; but it appears, that he eagerly sought | which was to be performed shortly afterwards in - ; y a 
every opportunity which such a selection left |the Cathedral’of Pavia: A singer was, at that Thee ee threw, 
him, to indulge his fancy's course. His pre-|momefit, trying over the “ Incarnatus” in the . ‘ 
dilection for the ludicrous required a wider field | “ Reqwiem,” ait Fraschini was so affected by it, | [t appears from other old poems, that it was an 
for its display than was afforded him in his | that, when the singer had left, he also endeavored | instrument equally adapted to war and peace; ' 
few comedies; and, with the mask and sock,|to sing it! Su#ptised by his beautiful, fresh voice, | 24 that the piper, whose station was full in the 
he gaily rushed upon the consecrated ground | Moretti sprang wp; exclaiming: “My dear friend, | V4" | 1m the day of battle, used, in harvest time, 
of the tragic niuse, engrafting incidents purely you must do me & favor.”'““ What is it?” “You to play behind the reapers while at work ; thus, 
comic on subjects the most serious.” |must sing my “Imearnatus’ in the Cathedral.” |in the Elegy on Habbie Simpson, the piper of 
His tragedy of‘ Hamlet” is founded on the | * What are ‘you thinking about? I do not know | Kilbarehan, it is asked, | 
story of “ Amleth,” in the Danish history of Saxo| a ‘single ‘ete of music.” ‘No matter; let me “Wha will cause our shearers shear ? | 


When roses bloom about thy home 
In humble majesty ; 

When, o’er voleanic stars that swell, 
Thy memory learns its truth, 

In ancy thou shalt weleome well 
The dear half-hours of youth. 





















































: —@~——_—_— 
GAETANO FRASCHINI. 





Germanicus. It is to be foundin Mrs. Lennox’s| matiage all that. ‘The'performiance does not come Wha will beud up the brags of weir ?” 


Shakespeare Illustrated. The story has a very) off for a fortnight, aid long before then you will | It has been, with great appearance of probability, 

romantic air, abounds with improbabilities, and'|bé master of ‘what ‘you~have to do!” The idea | sup 
is such, altogether, as would have scarcely struck | was too beautiful, too poetical, too charming to be | excited and kept alive, we are probably indebted 
any imagination but Shakespeare’s. Amleth,|rejected: Frasehini could not resist any more. A | for many of those airs and songs which have given 
we are told, put on the guise of folly, rolled on | fortnight afterwards, le sang the “Incarnatus” in| Seotland so unrivalled a celebrity, while the 
the ground, covered his face with filth, raked’|the’Cathedral iso won ly beautiful a man-| authors of them remain as unknown as if they 
the embers with his hands, &c. The Ghost is'\ner that every oné turnéd’ towards the choir| had never existed.” ‘he bagpipe, however, was 
entirely the invention of Shakespeare. In the |whenée thé magnificent voice proceeded, and in-| not peculiar to Scotland. In England, too, this 
original story, the catastrophe is full of terrors.'|| quired who was the possessor of so enviable a/| instrument seems to have been pretty early in- 
Amleth having made the nobility drunk, set fire|treastre. The im ion produced by a young'| troduced. A iper was retained in the court 
to the palace, and, during the confusion, gone to | singér was ‘so profound, that the Director of the | of Queen i th; and Shakespeare gives 
the usurper’s apartment, tells him, Amleth was|Choit setit for hitn, earnestly advised him to de-| Falstaff for one ef his similes, ‘as melancholy as 
there to revenge his father’s murder ; upon which | vote hitiiself ‘enti¥ely to music, and, at the same | the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.” The bag- 
the King, jumping out of bed, is instantly put | time, offered hii the place'of a chorister—a place | pipe appears to have been an instrument of great 
to death, and Amleth proclaimed King. Fraschini has not given up, and of which he never | antiquity in Ireland, though it is uncertain whenee 
The two principal incidents of the “ Merchant | speaks except with a fee g of noble pride. He| they derived it; but, as it was also introduced at 
of Venice” are to be found, separately, in a|now began, under “Moretti’s guidance, to apply |a very early period into Britain, it is probable 
collection of old stories, which were very popular, | himself heart and soul to singing. He studied|that both the Irish and Danes borrowed the 
at least five hundred years ago, under the title | the best/models, and continued to improve himself, | instrument from the Caledonians, There are 
of “ Gesta Romanorum.” In the first of these, a| until he thought he Was fit’ to try his fortunes | several kinds of bagpipe, of which the Irish pipe 
knight borrows money of a merchant, upon con- | upoh the stig With all his magnificent powers, | is the softest, and, in some respects, the most 
dition of forfeiting all his flesh for non-payment. | and all his natural advantages, he was so modest, | melodious, so that music-books have been published 
When the penalty is enacted before the judge, | however, as to as second tenor in his native | with directions how to play on it. The Highland 
the knight’s ‘mistress, disguised as a man, comes | town, Whéréehé was’ red, at an insignificant | pipe is ingly loud, and almost deafening if 

into court; “atid, by permission of the judge, |salary;for the Oarneval season of 1837. He next ed in a room; and, therefore, it is chiefly used - 
endeavours to “soften the merchant. She first a seekers “Belisario’ with the most the fields, for marches, &c. It requires a 
offers “him his tionéy, and then'the double of it, iafit succéss,and, from that time forth, com-| prodigious blast to fill it, so that those who are 
to all which his answer is, “Twill have my bond.” |‘inatidéd not only the attention of the public, but | not accustomed to it cannot ine how Highland 
The lady then ‘édresses the judge, as follows :— | evett -stilfimoré’ that of managers, who all rughed Pipers ean continue to play for hours together, as 
My ‘Lord, ¥ demand a just judgment on what fuer ene in cimen ‘of a tenor. Pavia at| they are often known todo. The Scots’ Lowland 


, that “to the poetical enthusiasm thus 


I am about to offer: “You know that this knight |onée en ‘him for the-next spring season, as |pipe .is also a very loud instrument, though not 9o 
never°bound hitwself to any thing but that the | did} immedfatdly afterwards; ‘Vicenza, and then|much;so as the Hi ipe. The attachment 
; merchant showld “have the power to cut his flesh | Venice;Padna; 2%, Milan, Turin and Naples.|of the Highlanders :to pibroche is almost 
y from his bones, withowt effusion of blood, of Peg a as’ one of the first tenors of the | incredibles and, on some occasions, it is said to 
4 which nothitig’ was said. Now let him lay hands | day ¥éaé¢hedPatis, London, and Vienna, In the | have..produced. effects scarcely less marvellous 
0 upon him; bat if hé shed blood, he is answerable | last teritiondd ¢ipital asoribed to the ancient music. At the 
° of Quebee,- in. 1760, while the Britis 


his services were secured | than 
also subséquentl, PF fe oc apa ed mod Boe troops were retreating in 


for it to the king.” When the merchant heard | for thé Ptalidn “6pératit¢'season of 1844-45, and 
zs this, he said, “Give me my money, and I dis- 












t disorder, the 

. charge’ hit from the action.” But the damsel esible to hear. He takes | general complained to a field officer, in Praser's 
in — “Verily, I say unto you, that you shall not | evéry note ‘ftom: the low a to the high } flat, with -of the bad conduct of his corps. ‘' Sir,’ 
hae a penaj—nrefor, iy hands upon hn ease an rm Ph fl Chests Yc fase |p wthgent wat“ id Yry wrong 

: ut shed no blood.” The merchant, seeing him- | a‘ metalli¢ “character which, : , goes |in forbidding the pipers to play this morning; 
“ = confounded, de: ; and thus was the | to thé Heart» His style is sim uly | hothing encourages the Highlanders so much.on 
od fe of the knight’ \ without payment of the | drattatic; not BWeet, b 3; |} the day of action. Nay, even now it wowld be of 
Moneys iwd wieek ye SS Retest pss BE ASB ome ; not ‘luse2’ ‘*Let: them »blow as-they like, then,” said 

5 a the other story, which contains the incident, | but yet penetrating: ->He* ed, “years | the general, “if it will-bring back the men.” She 
E b the caskets; Ian nee co his ago, Clotilde Ronzi, only da Eee celebra- were then ordered to play a favourite martial 
1 rece maaevted t6 the son' an emp . prima deine of that- the stage, | air the moment the Hi heard the 

aon ; eaten “nothing .to hini is a most. amiable man, modest, edyea-| music, they-revurned to their duty with the mest 

© present “purpose);~sl ‘is brought before the 'ted, and an agreeable companion, +" —--'-@heerful slacrityr ~ 
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Hore. 
~-- ——- - 

GERMANY. 
hrovetide and the wild Carnival time 
has driven music out of the field; and though the 
Fastennacht is yet far off, the mere idea is suffieient 
to put ia stop to concerts. Here and there only do 
certain managers hold out. The Philharmonic 


VIENNA.—5 








Society and the Quartett Concerts decline to yield; 
and Taussig, on the 24th, gave a concert in the 
Nase of the Musical Association, the programme 
of which was made up from Beethoven, Chopin, | 


Rubinstein, Liszt, and Wagner. All the rest are | 
preparing for the Carnival. The Vienna Singers’ | 
Association are making special preparations for the | 
“eve of folly.’ Most of their musical productions 
are being composed expressly for this purpose, and | 





will comprise the most burlesque portion of the | 
divine art. [t is stated, on pretty good authority, | 
that the balance-sheet of the Opera House for the | 
pust year shows a considerable loss, which, for some 
time to come, it will be hard to make good. It is | 
also stated that the prima donna Wildauer has 
decided on retiring from the lyrical stage, and 
making a début on that of matrimony. The 
Russian prince, Gagarin, is mentioned as the 
conjugal “ manager.’ —It has long been an idea 
among people here to get over Tietjens to ourselves 
and keep her. A not unnatural envy has arisen at 
the appreciation she meets with in England, and a 
corresponding desire springs up to make her charms 
our own. Even now there is a rumour that the 


Opera Direction is under terms with her for 
an engagement; but this is again contradicted by 
some of the papers, who say that ‘ however much 
it may be in the interest of the Direction to win 
over this artist, it does not appear to suit Madlle. 
Vietens herself, to make a permanent stay in 
Vienna.” 

Beriin.—Your readers will be pleased to learn 


that Fraulein Lucca is once more up and about, 
having recovered from what may be termed her 
“nervosity.” She has been singing as Mar- 


garethe in *‘ Faust,” and charming Berlin by her 
voice, and, more than all, by her beauty. A new 
artiste—or ‘“‘ guest,”’ as the phrase goes—from the 
Hamburgh ‘Theatre, has appeared here in 
Tannhiiuser, and won but little applause, as he 
possesses a poor voice, which he endeavours to 
strengthen by forcing it, and thus impairs its 
clearness. Certain soli and individual pieces he 
sang with sufficient correctness, but as a whole 
the opera was beyond his strength. The orchestra 
of the Opera House has been lowered—in seats, 
not tone—so as to prevent the bass-viols inter- 
rupting one’s view of the stage as formerly ; and 
no acoustical effect is lost by the change, which is 
in every respect a beneficial one. An Italian 
Opera Company, under the conductorship of 
Orsini, is giving a series of performances at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre, the first of which 
consisted of the “ T'rovatore.”-——The Neue Berliner 
Zeitung has the following ridiculous story coneern- 
ing a portable railway theatre, which story has 
been going the round of the continental papers. 
both in Germany and France :—* A Mr. Smarthe 
(query, Smith or Smart) has introduced a rail- 
road theatre on the line from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. ‘To this end a large waggon has been 
built, the length of which is that of eight passen- 
ger carriages, and the double walls of which 
are stuffed with some elastic material, so as to 
deaden all noise of the journey. The orchestra 


— people. 
commendation ; but the star of the evening, says 
the Signale’s correspondence, grew paler and paler. 
At first, applause and encore; then applause 


Co.tocne.—The first concert, at which Carlotta 
Patti appeared, drew together fourteen hundred 
Messrs. Jael and Laub earned deserved 


without encore; then moderated applause. Car- 
lotta’s voice begins at the point beyond which 
usual singers will not willingly go. Wherever 
she comes down into the region where music 
has erected her temple, she is, with the exception 
of a few chest notes, weak and thin in voice, 
without warmth in performance, and almost 
soubrette—at any rate unimportant; so that the 
noise made by Ullmann and his placards can only 
be justified by her unusual capacities in some 
respects, but not by her defect in artistic warmth, 
life, and execution. -The concerts in Germany 
will, under these circumstances, bring M. Ullmann 
more money than Mdlle. Patti laurels—especially 
if she sings Auber’s music and the aria from the 
“ Queen of Night” as she has sung them here. 

Srurrearr.—At the second soirée of Wilhelm 
Speidel’s, says the Signale, the new love-songs by 
Carl Banck excited great interest: they were sung 
by Herr Wallenreiter with real feeling and charac- 
teristic expression. The public, as well as the 
artists present, were charmed with these pearls of 
old Italian song, and hailed the tones as though 
they came from another world—so strange and yet 
so Winning seemed the songs to strike one. Banck 
has acquired from them no small reputation, for he 
has worked at these songs with taste, judgment, and 
understanding. Pischel has been re-engaged for 
two months by the wish of the King; but his best 
days are over, and he would do well to retire on 
his laurels. 

FRANCE. 

Paris.—The “ Barbiére,” as produced last week 
at the Italien, is the earnest of better things to 
come from M. Bagier, who has found out that 
uneasy will lie the head that wears the manager’s 
hat, unless he attempt to please the public. The 
“ Burbiére”’ justifies one in believing that M. Bagier 
has really wakened to a knowledge of his errors, 
and that henceforth we may place our trust in 
directeurs. Paris, knowing that worthy artistes 
had been engaged to do Rossini justice—that that 
enfant gité, as people call her—the delicious 
Adelina—would not shine alone as a bright par- 
ticular star in a clouded Bagierian firmament; 
that Mario was coming from Madrid, knocked-up 
with the journey, and the mere vestige of his 
former self, but ready to do anything, anywhere, 
anyhow, rather than remain idle—had flocked to 
the Italien—not to the salle and premiéres loges 
alone, but up to the troisiéme amphithédtre, which 
glittered and glistened with beauty and grace, 
assembled to do Patti and Mario honour. Mario 
is clever, even in his decadence: you acknowledge 
his ability when you see him cleverly avoid all 
sorts of little vocal pitfalls, and bowl away onward 
on the road of melody. The Parisians appreciate 
this; they are prone to esteem an artist for what 
he has been as well as for what he is; and so they 
were kind to Mario. The enfant gité needed no 
assurance of their kindness; she was deliciously 
confident of it, and charmed her audience by her 
sauciness. 
supported by worthy artists, and excelled herself, 
especially in “Una voce poco fa.” Delle-Sedie 





consists of six, and is placed in a hollow; the stage 
is three feet above the level of the floor. 


pieces are so arranged that a scene lasts from | 


station to station, and the entr’actes take place at | prolonged to the end of April; and M. Bagier | let us refer to the 


the principal stoppages. 
out with the tickets. The company consists of 
twelve persons. The carriage-theatre is beauti- 
fully decorated and well lighted; and hitherto 
the undertaking has proved successful.” And 
people believe this absurdity, and ask me, 
as many have done, concerning the remarkable 
stride of theatrical progress in Grossbritannien. 
The production of the “* Messiah,” on the part of 
the Singacademie was, on the whole, successful. 
The number of people who attended the perform- 
ance, proved that none of the old indifference to 
great works, which has of late brought many under- 
takings to ruin, existed on the present occasion. 
——The third concert of the Friends of Music 
offered a most interesting programme. Com- 
mencing with the overture to Herrmann and 
Dorothea, and including arias from Handel, it 
lon to one of Volkmann's concert pieces— 
executed by Herr Popper, whose voice is soft and 
full, and whose performance is in all respects edel. 
A symphony from Beethoven, and a fine piece of 
Liszt's, were the gems of the concert, which, under 
— conductorship, was an eminently respect- 
“ble one. 


The | 


The programme is given | 


undertakes. 
| bass, and Scalese, buffo. 
confirmed success. 


as engaged Mdme. Spezia, dramatic soprano, 
and Aldighieri, baritone. 





She appeared comforted to find herself | “ The Pilgrim.” 


ITALY. 


Nicz.—The Baronne Vigier, better known as 
the celebrated Cruvelli, has been asked, and has 
given her services, to aid the poor. Every winter 
the baroness gives a charitable concert with this 
object. 
Grisi has quitted Florence to return to Paris, 
When does Grisi intend retiring altogether ? 
Venice.—Despite the threatened Orsini bomh 
which the mal succés of Mdme. Frezzolini was to 
bring upon her, she has persisted in re-appearing, 
It is now stated that her palace has been set on 
fire, after she had been warned of the friendly 
intention on the part of the public. 

TURKEY. 
ConsTANTINOPLE. — The Lord of Men finds 
pleasure in Italian opera, which, with few excep- 
tions, is executed by thorough artists. His Serene 
Highness was there lately with all his retinue, 
who basked in his smile and twelve boxes. Great 
Paschas and fair houris were naturally there, but 
whether the latter were in full dress, or whether 
yashmas are permitted in the dress-circle or must 
wait in the cloak-room, it does not appear. The 
Lord of the Universe waited till the end, until 
“ Trovatore” and “ Crispino” were over, and then 
stalked solemnly away. It is an expensive amuse- 
ment, and costs the sultan a mass of money. The 
manager alone gets a present of 50,000 piastres. 
The Soldau has signified his wish to have a ballet 
instituted, which is to come from Trieste. Is it 
wise, oh greatest of monarchs, to expose the true 
believer to the fascinations of the Giaour? Be 
chesm—on your eyes be it! 


AUSTRALIA. 


By the Melbourne Argus we find that Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean have not met with the reception 
they expected. ‘‘ Why,” says the writer in the 
Argus, ‘‘ why have the Keans not yet received 
among us the recognition to which they have an 
indisputable right?’ The writer then goes on to 
blame the taste of the Melbourne people, who are 
unable to appreciate the genius which had received 
the stamp of public recognition in England. 

The subject, says the Star, opens a curious field for 
a Is it the ple of Melbourne or the 

nglish admirers of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
who are deficient in taste? There are not wanting 
me in this country who take the same view of 

fr. Kean’s merits as an actor as that taken by the 
inhabitants of Melbourne, whom the Argzs editor 
indignantly charges with ‘‘ perverseness of taste 
which is contemptible, er a softening of the brain 
which is pitiable.” Rather hard measure this to deal 
out to people who don’t agree with us as to the 
merits of an actor. However, our brethren in the 
colonies have a habit, we believe, of saying more 
candidly what they mean than the more polite man- 
ners which prevail in the old mother country will 
permit. And sothe Melbourne public openly under- 
value Mr. and Mrs. Kean, and the Melbourne editor 
tells them frankly what he thinks of them for it. 


>. 
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REVIEWS. 


VOCAL. 
[Cuapprett & Co.] 
(Le juif errant.) English Words 
by H. F. Cuorney. Music by 0. Semne \. 
This is one of a set of Vingt Mélodies, and was 





showed much intelligence in the character of | composed for the Parisian basso, M. Battaille. It 
Figaro, as, indeed, he does in every character he | was introduced (for the first time in England, we 
Two débutants appeared—Antonucci, | believe) at the Monday Popular Concert of last 
The latter achieved a| week, by Mr. Santley. The poem is well suited 
Patti’s engagement is to be | for illustration, musical and pictorial (en passant 


splendid volume of Gustave 


Doré.) We do not think this setting of M. 


The latter should have | Gounod’s is equal to some of his other works, 
appeared in “ Traviata,” but has been prevented | such as Rees aye iy ng ee gy apd 
|by illness. —— “ Rigoletto” is going on at the | of the harmonies the artist is di In cha- 
Lyrique with continued success, and Malle. de | racter it is dramatic, yet semi- ous. 

Maésen wears her honours bravely.——A pretty 
| operetta, called ‘‘ Les Bavards,”’ provides Madame 
| Ugalde with an appearance at the Bouffes, and 


“ Loving Smile of Sister Kind.”  Cavatina in 
“ Foust.” Words by H. F. Cuortzy. Music 





wid enthusiasm follows her wherever she goes. 


ragin 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Barcelona «ith great success. 





specially engaged. 


——*“ La Fiancée” is still attractive at the Opera | 
Comique. Auber is reputed to be melancholy | for Mr. Santley, we are much disap 


and the poet being at war respecting a grand 
scene which the latter wishes to omit.——At the 
Variété Auber’s “ Fiancée” has been parodied, 
under the title of “ La Fiancée du Corps de Garde.” 


by Gounop. 
With this Cavatina, which was written expressly 
pointed. Even 


| ever since its success; but why, nobody seems to | with his fine nee we question if it will ever 
know.——On dit that there is a furious quarrel now | become popular. 
about Gounod’s new opera, the musician | Overture. 


e subject is taken from the 





| [AsHDowN & Parry.) 
** Joys, are ye fading ?’ Song. bh DesmMonD 
R i * ENT on “4 





rma. om Music by CLEM + Fa 

is by no means a common- com 

the subject, though not very new, ts well carried 
out, and the accompaniment everywhere is most 


Madame ‘/olpini has recently nn Marta at | satisfactory. The words are far above the average ; 
e is awaiting | indeed, there is almost a touch of real in 
her réle in “ Faust,” for which she has been|them. The compass of the is between F and F, 


but inclines rather towards the higher one, 
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“* Where art thou now, thou Bird of Song?” Words 
and Music by M. Maysrick. 


poetry,” or “to compose a little music,” and this 


receiving, written and composed 


Natronat Cnorat Socrery. 
Mr. Martin’s Society gave the great “ Elijah’ 


| cantabile phrases, and less movement of the person. 


' In Thalberg’s “ Norma” duo with Miss Walsh he 
Nothing is more easy than to ‘‘ write a little}on Wednesday last, before an overwhelming 


audience. ‘The occasion was the anniversary of | variation were beautifully played and warmly 
accounts for the number of —— we are daily | Mendelssohn’s birthday, and a bust of the com-| applauded. 
oy 


prduced great effect. The chromatic scales in the 


Wesley’s Motett is an elaborately 


: one and the| poser, wreathed with garlands, was placed in the | written composition, and was well sung; the latter 
same author. The difficulty, however, is to do} orchestra. Although the musical ways of the| portion particularly so. 


Mendelssohn's cantata 


either well ;.to have something to sing about, and | “Elijah” arenotasthepleasant and well-worn paths | (on Schiller’s words), was written for the meeting 
to put that into proper shape. It would, appear, | of the “Messiah,” yet the National Choralites| of the choirs of Germany and Flanders, at Cologne. 


however, that these qualifications are not considered | keep the straight road throughout, with but few 
indispensable by all, for here we have a song (and|haltings or misgivings. 
their are hundreds of similar instances) which says| should take heart from what his Chorus have 
nothing, and sings nothing, and yet it occupies a| achieved ‘in Mendelssohn, and go on to other} drowned in many places. 


certain number of pages, and employs a certain 
number of lines, words and notes. It is a wonder 
how these things are manufactured, and when com- 
sleted where the public comes from that buys such 

armless trifles. The article is not bad, but poor ; 
there is nothing bad about them, but an absence of 
all that is right or new. 








INSTRUMENTAL. 
[CHAPPELL & Co.] 

Fantasia on Airs from Benedict's Cantata “ Richard 
Ceur de Lion.” For Pianoforte., ;By J. THE0- 
DORE TREKELL. 

Several of the popular airs are selected and 
arranged in a brilliant manner, somewhat in the 
Brinley Richards style. Several of the changes 
in the harmony, rhythm, etc., would require to 
be explained. The arrangement also is too dis- 
jointed, and the taking of a melody (“ Let the tale 
your pity ‘move”) in B flat, and the variations 
upon it in « flat, we can approve of. 








[Cocks & Co.] 
“ The Bells of Aberdovey.”” Welsh Melody. Ar- 
ranged by Brintey Ricwarps. 

The melody here transcribed is not so striking a 
one as some others with which all London was 
surfeited last season by the Welsh harpists and 
their “‘ band” of twenty instruments. Still, it has 
a decided character of its own, and deserves not to 
be omitted by all collectors of national melodies. Mr. 
Brinley Richards has transcribed it with all his 
usual facility and taste, introducing an imitation of 
the chimes here and there, which is quite in keeping 
with the general tone of the piece. 








[AsHpown & Parry. | 
« Polka Chromatique.” Par Jutta Woo r. 

There is nothing chromatic about this piece, except 
the introduction and the first subject. After these, 
Miss Julia Woolf forgets her chromatic intentions, 
and goes off into as common-place a jog-trot as we 
remember having ever listened to. At the end, 
there are a few scales, suggesting, like the last flash 
or two of a subsiding storm, that it is not yet all 

over with the ‘‘ chromatic” business. 





** Barcarolle.” Par BENNETT GILBERT. 
The mixture of keys in this piece is most un- 
pleasant. We are taken into the subdominant 


societies. 


It is a beautifully scored work for four solo voices 


Indeed, Mr. Martin] and male chorus. In thisdepartment Mr. Leslie’s 


Choir is not powerful enough, and was completely 
The solo parts were 


musical pastures, as yet nearly untrodden by the | entrusted to Messrs. Barnby, I’. Walker, Seymour 
The Sacred Harmonie are evincing a Smith, andG. F. Marler. The first movement, An- 
desire to “break their bonds” in this respect | dante Maestoso, was taken rather too quick. Inthe 


asunder, and we trust that the National Choral | 3-4 movement some of the instruments broke down 
will not remain in captivity. The only point, we for several bars, but recovered themselves. The last 
think, worth while insisting upon in regard to} part, Allegro Assai, was not fast enough to make it 
the constitution of Mr. Martin’s chorus, is a effective. Thechorus sang steadily all through, for 


better balancing of the voices—the outer parts 
being vocally too strong for the alti and tenors. 
With the material Mr. Martin can always com- 
mand, this can, we think, easily be done. Madame 
Rudersdorff sang the soprano music with that 
intense earnestness, which is the chief corner 
stone of all art. We have artists whose 
technique is perfect; but Madame Rudersdorff 
is one of the very few whose execution is in- 
formed by the most vivid and intelligent earnest- 
ness. ‘The Widow scene was exquisite. Of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, we cannot speak so highly. Perhaps 
his engagement in the very different character 
of a German student at Her Majesty's, has a 
wearying effect on his powers; as it was, he by 
no means sang om Wednesday as we should like 
to hear him sing. Apropos, what does the musical 
critic of the Telegraph, mean by saying that the 
tenor music of “Elijah” is unworthy of Mr. 
Reeve’s powers? O critic, a flask of Johannisberg 
is worth a cellar of Gladstonian claret! Two 
such solas as “If with all your hearts,” and 
“Then shall the righteous,” if rightly interpreted, 
are part enough for a genius and a voice 
possibly greater than even Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Miss Emma Heywood sang the contralto music on 
the whole well, Her voice has all the resources 
necessary for the light and shade of Mendelssohn’s 
conceptions; but her manner is far from being 
refined down, or rather up, to sacred music ; it is 
too stagey, too declamatory. With this reserva- 
tion, we liked her appearance on Wednesday. 
Of Mr. Santley we cannot speak too highly. A 
thorough artist, a high-minded man, Mr. Santley 
is the interpreter before all others between us 
and Mendelssohn, or such great spirits as he, who 
spoke a language higher than our own. Some of 
the bass music in “ Elijah” does not lie well for 
Mr. Santley, whose speciality is strictly that of a 
baritone; but in such a solo as “It is enough,” 
with no fetters on his powers, he is simply wonder- 
ful. Mr. Carter, Miss Annie Cox, etc., strengthened 
the solo cast. Mr. Martin conducted with his 
usual discrimination and judgment. 


Mr. Henry Lestin’s Cuorr. 





(4 flat) for no other purpose, it would appear, than 
to be taken out again as soon as possible ; and how 
is this effected? Weshould advise Mr. Bennett 
Gilbert to re-write the la:t two lines on page 4. The 
subject of the piece, though entitled a barcarolle, 
has nothing about it suggestive of one at all, if we 
except the somewhat undisguised resemblance to 
Weber’s barcarolle in ‘‘ Oberon ;’’ indeed, Mr. Gilbert 
seems to have been haunted by that melody through- 
out, and his piece sounds like ‘‘ Oberon” unstrung. 





“ Tarantella.” By C. J. DucneMin. 

This is a very spirited piece, in which the life and 
bustle of the Tarantella are kept up capitally from 
end to end. The subjects are not remarkably 
novel, but they are well strung together, and on 
page 9 there is a transition from ¢ (the dominant of 
the key) to p flat, that is a very happy idea. The 
piece opens in F minor, and finishes in the major, 
aud shows thought and ingenuity in its composer. 


Sacrep Harmonro Socrery. 


On Friday, last week, this society performed the 
“ Lobgesang” and “Stabat Mater,’ at ExeTrr 
Hatt, with Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mesdames Sidney Smith and Laura 
Baxter, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. 
Our space this week prevents us going into detailed 
criticism, beyond egnetting that the performance 
was highly satisfactory, The same works will be 
‘nite a Fagan = a and * oe the oppor- 
ing more of the execution 

thereof in next sanhen. . 








On Thursday evening a concert was given at St. 
James's Hall, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Leslie. The programme contained many works 
| sufliciently interesting to draw a large audience ; 
}amongst others we may mention Mendelsshon’s 
Overture in c, op. 24, for military band ; Cantata, 
**O Sons of Art,” for male voices and brass instru- 
ments ; Motett, for double choir, ‘‘ In evitu Israel,” 
S. Wesley ; and a selection of popular i 
glees, and part-songs. The overture was played by 
the Band of the Scots Fusilier Guards with t 
spirit, and perhaps as well as any military Band 
could perform it when certain instruments for 
which it is scored are wanting. Why such works 
are selected for performance we never could under- 
stand. When four horns are required and cannot 


which they deserve credit. Miss Cecilia Westbrook 
and Miss Whytock sang the “ Quis est homo,”’ duet 


from Rossini’s Stabat Mater very well, but wanting 


in expression. At the conclusion they were much 
applauded, and were compelled to repeat it. 
“The Lullaby” is one of the most effective of all 
the part-songs Mr. Henry Smart has ever written, 
and as a specimen of pianissimo singing was per- 
fect. We were surprised it was not encored as was 
the following madrigal by Weelkes (“ As Vesta 


was’), This is one of the finest specimens of 


madrigalian writing extant. Its many beauties 
were evidently appreciated by the choir, as they 
gave it perfectly. We have referred to Thalberg’s 
duet for two pianos; in speaking of Herr Dann- 
reuther, we need, therefore, only add, that Miss 
Walsh played her part very correctly, wanting 
only in vigour. Steven's fine glee, “'The cloud- 
capt towers” was sung and encored, the madrigal 
of Saville (“The Waitts”) making a good finish 
to the performances of the choir. Meyerbeer's 
Marche aux Flambeaue, by the band, was an effective 
conclusion to the concert. 


Monpay Poputar Concerrs.—The programme 
of the last concert was devoted entirely to Mozart, 
by way of commemorating his birth, which took 
place January 27th, 1756, and certainly it was 
worthy of the occasion. So much real music was 
never produced from so few notes, and the chaste 
elegance of style, combined with the rich flow of 
melody which runs through all Mozart's works, 
have always caused them to be perhaps the most 
appreciated of all others by a general audience. 
The artistes were M. Vieuxtemps, Herr L. Ries, 
Mr. H. Webb, M. Paque, Mr. Lazarus, Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Madame Florence Lancia, and 
Mr. Santley, with Mr. Benedict as conductor. 
The instrumental pieces were the Clarinet Quin- 
tett, Pianoforte Sonata in B flat ; Sonata for Piano 
and Violin in a major, and the Quartett in@ mino: 
for piano and strings. The quintett has always 
been a great favourite, as is evident from the 
many forms in which it or portions of it are ar- 
ranged. In its complete form it is published as u 
quartett for piano and strings, whether or not 
arranged by Mozart we cannot say. The Larghetlo 
is published for clarinet solo, also arranged for 
violoncello. Probably Mozart wrote this work for 
some particular performer on the clarinet, as to 
that instrument is assigned the principal part. 
Mr. Lazarus is well known to be the greatest 
living performer, possessing as he does the most 
perfect finish, exquisite tone, and a soul to under- 
stand and appreciate the intense beauty of the 
composition. On Monday, therefore, we had, we 
do not hesitate to say, the finest performance ever 
listened to. The violin part was rendered also to 
perfection by M. Vieuxtemps, and he was well 
supported. ‘The Larghetto, in particular, was so 
exquisitely played as to be enthusiastically rede- 
manded. Madame Arabella Goddard's perform- 





be had, however good the substitutes, we miss the 
quality of tone they produce, and half the effect is 
lost. It is the same also with the cornets in place 


| Trumpet,” which was well sung, the ending being 
particularly effective. In the first part the choir 
sang Leslie's ‘“‘ Welcome Spring,” and Pearsall's 
** Light of my soul” very weli; the latter securing 
an encore, Steven’s Glee, ‘* It was a lover and his 
lass,” pleased, though the sopranp voice did not 
blend well with the others. Herr Dannreuther 
played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonata. With 
the first rtion we were disappointed. It 
is (with erence to the judgment of Herr 
Dannreuther) a mistake to AP nr for performance 
in such a large hall a work of this peculiar class. 
The first movement is marked con sordini; if the 
size of the room necessitates its being ed forte 
to be heard at all, it better have been out. 
The best played portion was the finale, h we 
sheuld have liked a little more expression in the 





ance of the sonata was perhaps the most perfect 
in execution and expression we have ever heard 
from her fingers. It is not one of the most 


of trumpets. Some portion of the band accompanied | popular, because less known ; and on that account 
Mr. {Leslie's Anthem for Advent, ‘‘Blow ye the it was doubly welcome. Her performance would 
| have satisfied Mozart himself; we cannot say 


more or less. The sonata for piano and violin is 
the well known aria in 6-8 time, with the andante 
inp. All these movements were splendidly inter- 
= by Madame Goddard in conjunction with 

. Vieuxtemps. The finale presto was taken at 
the true presto speed, and produced an electrical 
effect upon the audience. Of Mozart's pianoforte 
quartetts the one selected, in a minor, has always 
been the most popular; the bold subject of the 
allegro arresting the ear at the very commence- 
ment, the andante in its simple loveliness, and the 

layful gaiety of the rondo render it deservedly so. 
With the exception of a slight unsteadiness at 
starting it was admirably played. Madame 
Florence Lancia sang “ Batti, ” (with violon- 
cello obligato, well played by M. Paque), but, either 
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from nervousness or indisposition,did not do justice 
to herself or the author. Her rendering of * The 
Violet,”’ in the second part, was much better, and 
received an ei re. Mr. Santley made a great 
offect if s aria, ‘“* Non pile anirai,” and also 
in the lovely serenade “ Deh vient alla finestra,’! 
ivom ‘Don Giovanni.” This air is accompanied 


oa the maadoline, a species of guitar now nearly 
obsolete; consequently, in the opera it. is. dlmost 
ulways played puzicato by the violins, the difficulty 
of which obliges the singer to take it slower. than 


Mozart intended, thereby considerably marring 
the effect. Mr. Santley sung it, for almost the 
first time within our recollection, in the proper 
time. Mr. Benedict played the mandoline obligate 
uccompaniment on the pianoforte most charime 
wesly; and in this, as in first aria, contributed 
greatly towards securing the encores both induced, 
At the next concert we are promised a Mendels- 
sohn night. ‘lhe programme includes the quin- 
tett in B flat; pianoforte caprice in 2 major, op. 


43; trio in c minor; quartettiin F flat, op. 12, &e. 

CrysTaL Patace.— The frequenters of «the 
Winter Concerts were last Saturday treated to 
@ very good performance of Beethoven's grand 
work, the “Eroica” Symphony. ‘The. care and 
refinement distinguishing the execution of the 
three last movements must be mentioned with 
unreserved praise. Gounod’s Overture, “ Le 
Médecin malyré lui,’ was played for the first 
time | he quaint character of the first 
subject forcibly recalls the time:of full-bot- 


tomed wigs and red-heeled shoes. The succeed- 
ing themes are pretty and sparkling, and, though 
elaborately instrumented, are not obscured in the 


least degr« After “‘ Le Médecin malgré wi,” and 
other works by M. Gounod, with which we are be- 
dooming acquainted, how can the seleet few, who 
denied the composer's gift of melody, still adhere to 
their opinion? Mr.Charles Hallé performedW eber’s 


Concertstiick,” and Chopin's “Fantasie Inprompty 
inc sharp minor,” also the same composer's ‘Valse in 
p flat.” ‘Vhe “ Fantasie Impromptu’”’ is a mogtno- 
ticeable specimen of Chopin’s dreamy and graceful 
music. No better exponent could possibly .be 
found than Mr. Hallé, and his performance,of the 
morceau alluded to was full of exquisite tender- 
ness and that extreme refinement in which .be so 
greatly excels. Being recalled, he played: one.of 
Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne Worle.’ ..Madame 
Sidney Smith made “ her. first. appearance ;”.and 
We presume the announcement is to be taken 
in its literal sense, and not .as_ particularly 
applying to the Crystal Palace. Madame Sidney 
Smith is probably the wife of Monsieur ditto, a 
light and popular writer for the pianoforte. She 
sang “ ‘l'ho’ clouds by tempests,” from “‘ Der Freis- 
ehiitz,’ and Virginia Gabriel's song, .“1 The. For- 
saken.” Herr de Paula also came before an English 
audience for the first time. He gave a, German 
version of “ Jl mio tesoro,” and Mendelssohn's 
“Auf Fligeln des Gesanges.” This gentleman 
comes from the Court Opera at Vienna, and will 
probably return in disgust at the want of percep- 
tion in the British public. . The concert was con- 
cluded by Mozart’s “ Marcia alla Turca,” arranged 
by Pascal. 

Mr. HowarpG.over’s Concert aT DRURY-LANE 
Tuxarre.—Mr. Howard Glover gave his second 
concert last Saturday. Nearly every ertiste in town 
was put down to appear, but many did not ehoose 
to fulfil their “engagement.” The programme 
for this “ monstrosity” was begun at .one.o’clock, 
and had not been gone through at. half-past five, 
at which hour the theatre had to be given up for 
yepeesiion of pantomime number two; the first 

veing Beethoven's Pastorale symphony, done on 
the stage. This no doubt served to draw, but we 
cannot see what was gained, save in a pecuniary 
pon of view. It was the first, and we since 
ope the last, time it may ever be so represented. 
Another novelty was the reading of “Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings,” by Mrs. Howard Paul, which at a 
concert was quite out of place. It, however, 
amused theaudience, andthereader was re-called at 
the conclusion. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdme. Saree 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Santley, M. 
Vieuxtemps, Mdme. Goddard, &c., did their best. 
The conductors were Mr, Alfred Mellon, Signor 
Arditi, and Mr. Howard Glover; the accompanyists 
being Mr. Benedict, Mr. Ganz, Mr. A or Mr. 
Emile Berger, Signor Badia, and it. Cc. J. 
Hargitt. 

Mapame Pvzzi's Sorrées.—The second of these 
elegant entertainments came off on Monday 
evening last, and was, as usual, fully and fashion- 
ably attended. The vocalists +s sup 
Madame Puzzi were: Mesdames Parepa, Weiss, 
Banks, and Lascelles; Mr. Swift, Signori Fortuna 
and Ciabatta; while in the instrumental depart- 
ment, with the exception of Signor Pezze, 
contributed a solo on the violoncello, the juvent es 
had it all their own way, Miss Cronin, a young 


= 


= 





lady of some twelve summers, and Master Willie 
Rape, a youth of little more, heing the pianists. 
Althongh, on principle; not inclined te look mith 
favour on the performancesof “ infant:prodigies,” 
the above-named young artists are, we eonfess, 
exceptions to the rule. What they. do, they do 
well, and it appears to. cause them: no particular 
effort, at least mot an unyleasant one. Miss 
Crouin: played: ‘Henselt’s..‘¢ Elisire’ with much 
taste and considerable finish, .while..Master.Pape 
showed his: excellent. mechanism and. command 
over the instrument in Prudent’s “Lucia.” . Both 
were warmly received, and if we) swere.to passian 
opinion upon their: performance it would. be that 
the qualities of both, blended in one and matured 
hy experienee and knowledge, would produce a 
really good and great pianiste.. At: present, the 
one. seems to possess just.those qualities which the 
other is most deficient .in, and vice wersa.1t Of the 
vocalists, no praise can be excessive. : Madame 
Parepa, who chose for herfirst.song-the/inevitable 
“ Sing, birdie, sing,” dashed off her cadenzas with 
so much spirit and precision as to proveke.an 
irresistible encore,. when she substituted : Auber’s 
amusing “ Laughing Song,” from “Manon Lescaut,” 
in which she: is, as all .concert-goers know, quite 
unapproachable. Later in the evening she gave 
awery chaste reading of Gounod’s lovely “‘ Seren, 
ade,” in whieh she was charmingly accompanied 
by Messrs. Benedict and Pezze. .How glad-.we 
are to find compositions like. this, or Berger's 
“, When evening. twilight. falls” :(performed: hy 
Mesdames Parepa, Lascelles, and Signor Ciabatta) 
gradually finding favour with concert audiences, 
in the place of hackneyed airs from:operas, which 
everyone admires.on the stage, but-which are for 
the most part sadly out of place, and ‘not at all 
effective in the smaller area ofa salon. . Miss 
Llascelles chose Smart's clever.song, ‘ 'The Lady of 
the Sea,” and being unanimously recalled, substi- 
tuted that quaint and fascinating ditty, ““ When I 
was young.” Both these she gave with more than 
usual warmth and feeling, though nejther of them 
gave ther. much room for the display-of her truly 
superb organ. In the 'T'erzetto already alluded to 
however, her: rich and sonorous contralto told 
admirably, and: added not a little to the charming 
effect. of the blended voices (soprano, contralto, 
and baritone) in the reiterated exclamation ‘‘ Ave 
Maria Sanctn,” so felicitiously introduced by Mr. 
Berger. Miss Banks gave a neat and sweet 
reading of Flotow’s arrangement of .“‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” and joined Mesdames Weiss 
and Lascelles in Balfe’s capital Trio, “ Vorrei par- 
lar.” Messrs. Swift and Ciabatta gave with much 
spirit Schira’s animated duett, ‘ Versatemi del 
vino,” besides contributing as songs, the former 
Balfe’s “ Si tu savais” (of which Mr. Swift never 
seems to grow tired), and the latter, Benedict's 
* Ange adoré.” The vocal music was accompanied 
by. Messrs. Benedict, Pilotti,and Ganz. . 
Mapame Winrer’s Matinée Musicatr.—This 
lady gave a Pianoforte Recital, at,Cramer, Wood 
and Co.’s Rooms, on Wednesday last, when a large 
and fashionable audience assembled. . As the con- 
cert was a private one, we merely subjoin the pro- 
gramme, only remarking that Madame Winter 
and the artistes who assisted her created a most 
favourable impression on, their audience. 


PART 1. 
es | gli ee Verdi. 
: *» © "Miss Leffler and Mr. Carter. ie 
Song, “ A Father's Love” iio .5. os ake cece eee ‘allace. 
, o Chabt dea Naiates” (1 
Solo Pianoforte, ‘‘ Le t des Naiates” (Lurline), ....Aecher. 
‘ Madame Winter. . 
Valeo, “PAvGital” ... 2.0. LMM. Lols, BRB. cae ven cvccees Arditi. 
Sacred Ballad, “ Never, pe Ey rget to pray” Scotson Clark. 
: Leffler. : 
Pianoforte, ‘‘ Concert StQGR’.. 60... Weber. 
with — - Madame Winter. i 
Orchestral Accompaniments.by Messrs. Booth and Sidebethan. 
PART II. bile 


Duett, “ Quantd amore”... 6. eens a sear ceeenenee Donizetti 
Madame Czerny and Mr. T. Distin. ~~ 
Pianoforte Solo ( Adagio mo t) ** Moonlight P 





Song, “‘ Leah's Song” nnn Sa Brinley Richards 
cnn “geese enen,.......daab 
" 28 0: es Sa F. Clay. 
Ls « Home, Sweet Home” aaeet 
0, 3 wee' ee *o7cm teers halberg. 
area, ‘Un di M ben” pees? oe, 3 ope Verdi. 
e Czerny, Mise . Mr. Cartér,end Mr. T. Distin. 
_  Ganducier, Herr Lehmeyey. bi 
The new entertainment at the GALLERY oF 
es ae ey ager ae ~ the. it 

ceeds from pen . Shirley 
i _putoon, with that exquisite taste 
Mrs. Reed have. 


beautifully for 
which Mr. so long and 


suggestive of the direction of public taste, and Mr. 





Reed should profit by the suggestion. Operetta is su- 





pervening:on Entertainment, and -will soon depose it. 
As.it is, the only thing which-makes Eutertainment 
succeed tis its. idramatic..element.: .Cannot Mr 
German Reed follow outa deduction the. public have 
deawa long.ago? .lf the dramatic character of an 
Eutertainment is its.only:chauce, a dramatic Piece 
must .be:whatiis now best. adapted. to the taste of 
the public, and we .know.no one.mora qualitied to 
eamry out operetta properly and effectually, than Mr, 
Rend. Li dwnes Suis ured adie 

nitReyan ALamBra.—Pranconils civeus .is nightly 
filled by an,audience whose applause fully testi. 
ties. their appreciation of the performance.~ Those 
wonderful brothers, Arthur. and Bertrand—or 
rather | the .wonderful- brother: for the utility of 
the .other sceuis to be principally to knead his 
frater’s body intoa pulp by jumping on his back 
and stomach—still electrify the-andience. The 
elephant is very.clever and.amazingly docile; and 
the feats of the ring are nteteke, the agility 
and physical humour of the Clown especially. 
EayrTian HAL, ; Prccapityy.— Mr. Arthur 
Skogchley opened.on Thursday, with his successful 
entértainment “ Paris,’ and “Mrsx Brown at the 
Play,” a notice of which we reserve for next week. 





Chitaties. 
* >. Q. Covenr GARREN:: 7? -* > - 

i Blanche de Nevers’ has: been played this week at 
this théatre, with the-original eagt,-and calls for 
no further remark.: Mr. Macfarren’s “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” w fully analysis.of the librettist’s 
treatment of which will, be found in another part 
of to-day’s issue, will be presented on Thursday 
next. We gave the cast last week. 

beg 2, Hep Maguspy’syus< : - 
‘aust,’ in English, :still continues. to attract 
overfiowing houges,, » May the day daayn;soon when 
English opera, properly.so-called, may. have the 
same influence. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington’s 
coneeption of Marguerite: we. consider . infinitely 
superior.to: that of .sayy ofsher. ferernnners; and 

Mr. Sims Reeves plays and sings the: lover con 
amore as all tender parts should berendered. We 
refer our readers to a brace of epistles on the sub- 
ject of the present.representations of “ Faust.” 
They will be found in our leading columns. 


; 3. Drury: Lang, >: 
“ Night and Morn,;” * Sindbad the Sailor.” 
4, Princepss’§.. - 
« Donna Diana ;” “ Little Tom Tucker.” 
s” ache 
; §.. Lycuum., ; ; 
“ The Lost. Child ;” ‘‘ Bel Demonio.” 
.. ei. HayMarkrr: 4-4 
“* Our American Cousin ;” “ King Arthur.” 


7.. New Aprtrui. . 
“ Tei on parle Francais ;”.“ Leah ;” “ Lady 
elle Belle.” 





8. OuxMrte.., « % 
“B. B;” “The Ticket. of Leave Man.” 


_ 9. Sreanp. 
Of the new mediate prc here on Monday 
we are CoRRY, 9 record the entire success. It is 
Mr, A.C. Troughton’s peculiar prigilege to have 
turned an amusing little play out of a simple plot 
and a quartett of characters... The, incpente on 
. t . . ” 


on w e of 6 ) 
turns are by no means involved: - plot, how- 


ever, is ¢ dofived, e equivogue clever, and 
the rea ack Miss lefierson L. Thorne), 
a maiden lady, living at Bath in the days of the first 


Georges, when the action takes p 


has con- 
-| tracted a hasty marriage, which, on the supposed 


family. quences, however, remain, 
though her husband hasdisappeared, and is believed 
to be dead in India, and, though the certificate of 
marriage destroyed, and though the widow has 
adopted another name, it is not easy to conceal 
the marriage from_the' world. Miss Jefferson, at 
the point where the. st opens, has a niece, 
Florence Beckwith (Miss Marie Wilton), who ar- 
rives from, ica. Her the aunt resolves to take 
into her ence, and implores her to pass her- 
self off asthe mother of the erpected little one 
Unselfishness of disposition and love for her aunt 


death of her hnsband, she is induced to conceal from 
her fami in, and 


ero. induce Florence foolishly to consent. She has, 
is | 


ee ee eS naval 
officer (Mr. Parselle), who crossed the Atlantic 
with her, and comes to Miss Jefferson’s home to de- 
mand her sanction to his with her niece. 


this he P mganarsy though his trust is shaken 
when aunt informs him that Florence is & 








widow and mother. He is accompanied through- 
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out by a Colonel Dacres (Mr. Belford), a confirmed 
sceptic of all things good—woman especially ; and 
the influence of this adviser is the more exerted, 
when, to his great astenishment, Florence, being 
questioned as to the name of her husband, gives 
that of her aunt’s husband, who turns out to have | 
been Colonel Dacres’s former self. ‘The equivoque | 
is very good here. At length the elucidation takes | 
place. The Colonel is overjoyed to find his long | 
lost wife in Miss Jefferson, while Lieutenant Hillyard | 
js no less pleased to find his “unlimited confi-| 
dence” in his love not misplaced. The acting 
throughout the piece was very commendable. Mr. 
Parselle, as the young lieutenant, frank and open- 
hearted, almost compelled to suspect, yet under a 
promise to believe ; and Mr. Bedford, as the cyni- 
eal, peppery Colonel, credulous of no good, save in 
himself ; were equally characteristic and effective. 
Miss L. Thorne made a circumspect and “ particn- 
lar” aunt, whose little dereliction causes such 
confusion. And especial praise be awarded to 
Miss Marie Wilton—the delicate, the gentille. 
But praise is her due, whatever she acts; and you 
go away, wanting an adiective to describe her, and 
failing to find one, except it be the expressive little 
monosyllable “nice.” Marie Wilton is always 
“nice.” “ Orpheus and Eurydice’’—the best bur- 
lesque Mr. Byron has written since he took to ex- 
haust himself—is still played to amused audiences. 
Mr. Honey’s Pluto is as good as ever, and Miss 
Wilton’s Orpheus as pretty. We should prefer 
Eurydice to be a leetle more ladylike: burlesque is 
not incompatible with delicacy, as Orpheus himself 
proves, who never confounds absurdity with for- 
wardness. At the conclusion of the comedietta the 
author was called for, and after bowing from his 
box, was compelled to come forward on the stage 
and receive the testimony of the public to the 
merits of his piece. 


10. Sr. Jamzs’s. 
“ The Silver Lining” is the name of a new and 


actor his own character for the time being; for| Alice, when Paul Deveril appears in his own proper 
she is one of the few who can sink their indivi-| person, and confounds both the man who thought 
duality in an ideal character. The piece passed| he had killed him, and Alice, who was under the 
off with complete success, and at the conclusion| same impression. Paul next learns from Alice 


| the author was called, and received hearty applause | that she “rested with Alice on the night of the 


at the hands of a pleased audience. duel,”’ consequently Ralph may return to his old 
11. AsTLEY’s. love with confidence. Resuming the gipsey dis- 

On Saturday last*Mr. E. I’. Smith produced his| guise, Paul tells Clara sho is beloved by Ralph, 
first melo-dramatic novelty as manager of this|#nd advises her to counterfeit death after the 
theatre. “The Might of Right; or, the Soul of|Sham poisoning, to which she agrees. Sir 
Honour,” is called by the author, Mr. John| Willoughby thinking his plan successful, and 
Brougham, a “ new, original and romantic drama.” | Clara dead, alters the name on the death warrant 
Acquiescing in the correctness of the last adjec-| from Raikes to Deveril; but this master stroke of 
tive, the truth of those preceding it, is, to our| Villany is frustrated by Clara herself, who pro- 
thinking, not so apparent. Objections to the| Claims her knowledge of the plot, and that she 
piece must be, to a certain extent, disarmed by | Simulated death merely to prove the baronet’s 


the consideration that the chance it had from the 
very mild quality of the acting throughout, was 
none of the fairest, and Mr. Brougham’s drama 
stands in urgent need of very good acting 
from all concerned. Something more than the 
fair chance usually coveted by an author would 
have been advantageous to this gentleman’s pro- 
duction; but it would be the most barefaced 
falsehood to say it had any chance of success 
whatever at the hands of Mr. E. T. Smith’s 
company. The clever manager, who has of late 
years raised Drury Lane Theatre from partial 
obscurity, must feel convinced that in his new 
house it will be necessary to make some important 
additions to his present company, before he can 
reasonably hope to perpetuate the well-deserved 
prosperity which has hitherto waited on his 
managerial efforts. The complete, tasteful, and 
liberal manner in which the “ Might of Right” is 
put upon the stage must be accepted as an 
earnest of Mr. Smith’s desire to do all he could 
in its behalf, but even in these times, the advan- 
tages of scenery and dresses do not compensate 
for a total absence of acting. The artists are 
Messrs. Gates and James, and we instance the 








successful comedy produced here on Saturday 
night for the first time, being from the pen of 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham, whose recent triumphs 
in dramatic art have justified the anticipations 
subsequently realised regarding the merit of his 
latest piece. The idea of the comedy is stated to 
be taken from the French, and to be a condensation 
of a five-act drama in which, indeed, Mr. Fechter 
has played. The success with which it has been 
condensed, speaks for the stagetic ability of 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham, however little credit 
he may be able to claim for originality of con- 
ception. Arthur Merivale, efficiently played by 
Mr. Frederick Robinson, is a young gentleman of 
good means, who possesses a cynical and sceptical 
disposition, and professes a scornful disbelief in 
all mortal good—saving and excepting Helen 
Maltravers. The latter is sought in love by him, 
but some natural objection to his suit is enter- 
tained by Mrs. Maltravers, who hesitates to entrust 
her child to a man so utterly devoid of sentiment 
and susceptibility. She is confirmed in her 
scruples by Mrs. Dorrington, a lively widow, who 
persuades her that a former love of Arthur's ex- 
isted. Totest the truth of this, Mrs. Maltravers 
contrives that Dora, Arthur's sister, shall sing a 
ballad, which the widow declares is associated with 
the memory of his attachment. It proves, how- 
ever, that the song reminds him of his mother, his 
affection for whom so touches Mr. Maliravers, that 
sheconsents to Arthur's marriage with her daughter. 
ee however, does not improve him: his 
“guardian angel” has failed to lead him toa 
haven of peace. He is morbidly jealous of the 
attentions of a Major Eversley, who has never 
spoken to her even, but simply cherishes his old 
remembrance of her at a ball, and a rose she had 
dropped there. This so exasperates him, that he 
loads her with abuse, and a sense of recrimination 
follows, which produces a mutual agreement to 
separate. Remorse pursues them both, and on 
the wife’s side recklessness supervenes—a hardy 
recklessness, which induces her to treat her 
husband's efforts to atone with defiant contempt 
and rejection. At last; the idea occurs to Arthur 
to soften her heart by declaring her child dead. 
The test is applied, the mother is overwhelmed, 
bursts into tears, and seeks refuge in her husband’s 
love. Then an explanation takes place, and the 
piece ends happily. Some of the events are 
characterised by that wild improbability which 
never seems to occur as improbability to the 
French author, . The acting was good throughout, 
that of Mrs. Charles Mathews as Helen Maltravers, 
Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Dorrington, and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews as Frank Fairleigh, a young and jolly 


ee i ially so. The last invested his part 
with all his peculiar force and expression; and 
Mrs. Stirling was the eminently fascinating widow 


she represented. In her is found the artistic 
power which makes the impersonation ef an 


first ‘set’ called “ the Grange,” as a very perfect 
thing of its kind. In the second act, the old 
English pastoral dance “ Moll Peatly,” is executed 
with charming effect by the ballet. We proceed 
to detail the plot, which is most ¢omplicated. 
Paul Deveril of the Royal Navy, and Ralph Deveril 
of the King’s Guard, are twin brothers, and both 
played by Mr. Loraine. Paul has saved Alice 
Claypole (Miss Clifford), from drowning, who, of 
course, returns the service by giving him her 
love. Paul finds his brother Ralph betrothed to 
Clara Wycherlie (Miss Desborough), an orphan 
girl, and, we believe, cousin to Sir Willoughby 
Raikes (Mr. Frazer), a profligate Cavalier in pos- 
session of the Grange. The baronet overhears 
Clara tell Ralph of a packet given her by Sir 
Willoughby’s mother, on condition that she should 
not open it, until she found some one really 
devoted to her. Ralph is the fortunate man, and 
the packet, when inspected, is found to he a deed 
conveying the Willoughby manor to the orphan 
Clara. ‘The lover's part after mutual con- 
gratulations, and Sir Willoughby, watching Clara 
take the parchment into her own room, which 
opens on the grand terrace, makes up his un- 
scrupulous mind to obtain the deed of gift at any 
risk. He returns tothe Grange at night, cautiously 
steals up the terrace steps, enters Clara’s room, 
and emerges therefrom, to be confronted by Paul 
Deveril, who has witnessed the whole proceeding, 
and challenges him for the assumed injury to his 
brother Ralph’s honour. Paul is wounded, and 
Sir Willoughy, befere he escapes, takes from his 
opponent's pocket the title deed entrusted to Paul 
by Ralph. This deed, we believe, afterwards 
proves to be merely a duplicate of the original. 
The alarm bell is rung, the inmates of the Grange 
press round the wounded man; and the first act 
concludes with this effective tableau. The second 
act finds the despoiled and wronged Clara under 
the “wolfish guardianship” of the baronet. 
Ralph Deveril is about to marry Alice, danghter of 
Humphrey Claypole (My. Frank Matthews), a 
farmer who has become suddenly rich. Alice, 
believing her preserver dead, falls into a kind of 
lukewarm love for Ralph, because he is so like 
the aforesaid preserver. That individual is not 
dead, but, disguised as a gipsy, comes back to 
the Grange, and finds his Alice betrothed to Ralph. 
In the exercise of his profession as fortune-teller, 
Paul impresses Alice with the idea that she is 
constantly overshadowed by the spirit of her 
former lover; but refrains from saying that he 
stands there in the flesh. Paul's energies are now 
directed to the defest of Sir Willoughby’s plans, 
and by his gipsy disguise this result is obtained. 








The ‘black-hearted baronet engages the gipsy, 
Reuben as he is called, to slowly poison Clara 
Wycherlie, foolishly giving the order in writing. 
Reuben has furthermore to assist in the abduction 


guilt. He is arrested, and the general happiness 
is completed. ‘The drama was announced for 
repetition by Mr. Higgie, who thanked the 
audience on behalf of Mr. Brougham, and sub- 
sequently Mr. E. T. Smith was called before the 
curtain. 
12. New Royatry. 
“ Madame Bertiot's Ball;’’ “ Iwion;” “ Stolen.” 
13. Sapier’s WELLS, 
“ The Duchess of Ma'fi;” ‘ The Prince of the Peaceful 
Islands.” 


14. MARYLEBONE. 
“ Kiddle-a-Wink ;” “ Jolly King Christmas.” 


15. Surrey. 
“The White Boys ;” © Harlequin King Cole.” 


16, BriTanniA, 
* Hickory Dickory Doc’; “ The Gorilla Hunt.” 
17, Vicrortia. 

At last, the halo of mystery which surrounded 
that facetious advertisement, ‘‘ Kiddle-a-Wink,” is 
completely dispelled. There it is, a Cornish 
alehouse, with the county sign of the fifteen 
balls, and the motto, ‘One and all.” For more 
complete information we refer the anxious public 
to an explanatory heading in the bill. 
“ Kiddle-a-Wink,’ was produced on Sat last. 
It is the work of Mr. Brownlow Hill, a member of 
the company, and the representative of just such 
a blackguard as the Royal Victorians delight in 
seeing completely crushed at the fall the 
curtain. Evelyn Trevilian (Mr. G. Rose), is 
beloved 2 4 Alice Rone (Miss A. Bowsring), but is 
hated by her father Ivan Rone (Mr. Basil Potter), 
for having accidentally frightened the wits out 
of Wild Robin, his son, (Mise Maria Daly). Evelyn 
is furthermore detested both by ene Waldron 
(Mr. Brownlcw Hill), who has a on for Alice, 
and Mat of the Mine (Mr. F. Villiers), Alice’s 
former lover. Evelyn, in this i . 
is subject to Waldron’s pm who persuades Sir 
Anthony Trevilian (Mr. Howard), that his son has 
robbed him. Evelyn is disinherited by his father, 
and the estates given to Waldron. That villain 
so works upon the impulsive miner, Ivan, by means 
of a forged letter imputing dishonourable inten- 
tions from Evelyn to Alice, that the unfortunate 
lover is waited for in a lonely spot; and killed by 
Ivan, who snatches Waldron’s hea loaded 
stick for that purpose. Previous to Evelyn 
had encountered his old antagonist, Mat of the 
Mine, who is assumed to be the murderer. The 
real culprits appear secure; but Wild Robin, in 
concealment, has witnessed the whole incident. 
Ivan, tortured by remorse, tells Waldron he will 
confess the crime, and is immediately poisoned b 
him to avoid detection. The murderer is left 
alone with his sleeping son, Wild Robin. Then 
follows an excellent scene; and, regarding the 
acting of Mr. Potter and Miss Poly, tf 
sible to speak too highly. Both in Bi 
manifested very considerable melodramatic power, 
without the least approach to vulgar rant. Wild 
Robin, dreaming of the murder, wakes, saying he 
“saw the hand that struck the blow;” and with 
returning consciousness, recognizes his own father 
as the guilty man, The fear and remorse of the 
one, and the devotion of the other, who refuses 
to disclose the secret, give rise to the scéne. 
Without following the plot in detail, we merely 
state that by 4 dream, showing Alice the 


of her father, the testi of | Robin, 
and principally by the production of the stick 
with the initials “E. W.” engraved pon, 


Waldron is convicted. Ivan dies, and hm left 


without father or lover, unless the latter is sup- 


plied by Mat of the Mine, who is declared in: t, 
and is received into Cornish 4 \ 
F. Villiers played the drunken miner 


usual force, and the comic interest was adequate] 
supported by Mr. E. Yarnold as Hobbleton 

Wepate, landlord of “The Kiddle-a-Wink,” and 
Miss E. Farren as Becky Butts, afterwards Mrs. 
Huddlepate. In the first scene a capital clog 





of Alice. The latter villany has just begun in a 














personal struggle between Sir Willoughby and 


dance by the Cornishmen and maidens was 
vociferously encored. 
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TO THE TRAVE. The accounts we receive from Melbourne re- | he lives what need is there of troubling either 
The Conntry Edition of Tur Oncuestna ts published on garding the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles | Manfred or the bold Marco? ‘The one we allude to 
Fang & nose | Kean are extremely contradictory. The news| may he seen uniting the ruggedness of Mr. Phelps 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION brought by the last mail but two bore the most) with the pathos of Mr. lechter, at the St. James’s 
STAMPED UNSTAMPED flattering testimony tothe merits of the tragic pair; | Theatre: need we add, his name is Too ? To 
Pcr Year iva. 6d 13a. Od and the strain wa rain taken up by the Argus, | him let Mr. Bellew in his trouble turn; for we 
» ¢veer . tid o or received last week, quoted in our latest number. | feel certain that the memory of Shakespeare 
, Quarter — —_ revi. 1 . : s Sa = +} + fF; nothi ° } * 
Payable in advance. Credit 6d. per Quarter additional. Vhis week, however, the Argus is bitter in his de-| would suffer nothing at his hands from egotism 
— | nunciation of the Melbourne people for not appre- | or professional jealousy. 
47 Canqres ayxp Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 


or CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, Recent-etneet, Loxpoy 





Orrices: 201, Recent STREET, | 


AND } 

65, Kina Street, Reoent Street, 
PROM WHICH THE TRADE 186 SUPPLIED. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Orchestra may now be had, from the commencement, in | 
monthly parts, neatly stitched, cut, and bound in a coloured 
wrapper, price ONE SHILLING per Part—Post-free for four | 


stalmps extra. | 


The Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. | 
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201, Regent-street, London, W. 
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We regret to learn that Mr. Tilbury, lute of the | 
Haymarket Theatre, is still dangerously ill. 








« Twelfth Night” will, in all probability, be played | 
by Mr. Buckstone’s company during the forth- | 
coming festival at Stratford-upon-Avon. 





Malle. Tietjens has been presented with a costly | 
bracelet, worth 100 louis-d’or, by the Church- | 
Erection Commission, upon the occasion of her 
singing at the church concerts in Hamburgh. 








Rossini has composed two new vocal pieces, 
“In Granada,” and “The Andalusian Widow.’ 
The first is dedicated to the Queen of Spain, the 
second to M. Velasquez, director of the Royal | 
Concerts of Madrid. 


| 

Miss Edith MHerand will appear at the Grecian | 
Theatre on Monday, in a version of “ Deborah,” | 
otherwise “ Leah.” The Pantomime of “ Robinson | 
Crusoe,” in which Mr, G. Conquest has resumed | 
his character of Man Friday, will be played last. | 


| 
| 











We regret to hear that Mr. Sam Cowell is 
seriously ill at Blandford, in Dorsetshire, and but 
faint hopes are entertained of his recovery. Mr. 
Cowell has not been able to appear in public for 
the last six months, and a wife and seven young 
children are dependent upon him. 





We understand that Mr. John Morgan, the 
young tenor, whom, we have no doubt, our readers 
have often heard in public, is about to depart for 
Italy, with the intention of studying there for 
two years, a probation which, in his friends’ 
opinion, will very materially add to the already 
considerable chances of success which his natural 
abilities give him. 





Mr. Benedict leaves town to-night (Saturday), 
for Berlin, to superintend the production at the 
Opera House there of his opera “The Lily of Kil- 
larney.” The presentation of this work at Berlin 
has been unaccountably delayed for some time; 
but at last, we believe, it is to be “put on” the 
first grand rehearsal (which Mr. Benedict will 
conduct), being fixed for Monday next. 





They have a pleasantly — way of demon- 
atrating public opinion in Venice. Madame Frez- 


tolini is an artiste who has not pleased the Vene- 
tians, so they promise to throw a lighted bom) 
shell at her if she ever appears in public. Not- 
withstanding the threat she does appear, and the 
public—having, probably, no bombs at hand—re- 
tire, and set her house on fire. A fiasco is dan- 
gerous in Venice, 


dangerously ill. 


We refer our readers to our 
Australian paragraph for a proof 


like doc 


ciating the Keans, 
that newspapers, 


0 ra) 
vo ? 


rs, occasionally disacree, and are not | 


always consistent. 


—_—_—-_- | 
We have to record, the death of Miss Adelaide 
Anne Procter, the eldest daughter of My. Bryan | 
Waller Procter, better known under his literary | 
Miss Procter, 
who was about thirty years of age, first attracted 
no 
volumes of poems, entitled “ Lyrics and Legends,” 
and has since that time been somewhat 
minently before the public as a contributor to the 
monthly magazines. Miss Procter, like her gifted 
father, had the tri 
music, and many of our most charming songs 
proceed from her pen. 


pseudonym of “ Barry Cornwall.” 
tice five years since, by the publication of two 


pro- | 


1e lyrical gift of writing for 





cs | 
A tragic interest, beyond the feigned woes of the 
atage, strong and legitimate as they are, is now | 
added to the drama of “ Leah,” and the impersona- 
tion of the heroine by Miss Bateman,.at the New | 
Adelphi Theatre. Some little time ago, a married 


lady, who had recently before been confined, wit- | 


nessed a representation of the play, and, what with | 


her still delicate state of health and the excitin 
effect of the incidents of the piece upon 
tive mental organization, she returned home, 
Her malady, aggravated by 
paroxysms, proved too much for nature to bear, 
and she died within a few days of the timo she 
had been at the theatre. 
course, is not by any means wholly, or even chiefly, 
ascribeable to mental excitement, although that, no 
doubt, had its share, working on an abnormal 
state of bodily health. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE CLIQUES. 

The Shakespeare difficulty has become more 
complicated than ever. It having been decided 
that at the demonstration at Stratford, Mr. 
Fechter should play the part of Hamlet. Mr. 
Bellew wrote to Mr. Phelps, on behalf of the 
committee, proposing he shonld play Iachimo 
in “ Cymbeline.”” The following letter is the 
reply :— 

“My dear Sir,—I claim the right, upon the fol- 
lowing grounds, to be considered the foremost 
man in my profession in a demonstration meant 
to honour Shakespeare. I have produced worthily 
thirty-four of his plays, which no individual 
manager ever did bilees. They were acted in my 
theatre 4,000 times, during a period extending 
over eighteen years. I acted to the satisfaction 
of a large English public all his heroes—tragic 
and comic—and to that public I shall appeal, and 
publish this correspondence. The Stratford Com- 
mittee have insulted me by asking any man in 
this country to play Hamlet on such an occasion 
without having first offered a choice of characters 
to yours faithfully, 


8S. Prexps, 

The Mayor of Stratford has subsequently depre- 
cated the wrath of Mr. Phelps, but tu no effect. Mr. 
P. insists upon playing Hamlet, or not playing at all. 
The Shakespeare scheme is thus drifting hopelessly 
on the rocks of party-spirit, for the committee 
will not yield, and Mr. Phelrs will not yield, and 
Mr. Fechter will not yield. How far the imper- 
sonator of Man/red was right in turning obstinate 
at the last moment, must be left to that gentle- 
man’s conscience and the public. Mr. Fechter is 
somewhat identified with Hamlet; and if it were 
put to a general vote of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, whether he or Mr. Phelps should enact 
the part, somebody would probably be left in a 
minority, and we are not certain that it would be 
Mr. Fechter. One man there is, however, who 
combines the genius of both rivals, and so long as 








g 
n cen . | 
a Sensil- | ° 7 . 

| against a sung drama, almost contemporaneously, 
“ Lily of Killarney,” asa dvama, although containing 
*| much of all that is beautiful and powerful in Mr. 


The fatal result, of | 





MR. MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA. 

Tur idea of adapting Gotpsmiru's celebrated 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer to music wag 
first sugeested by Sir Henry Wenz to Mr. Frrz. 
BALL, the present librettist, as particularly suited 
to the comie powers of Mr. Batre. From a 
variety of circumstances, however, the purposed 
arrangement did not come off; and, at the close 
of last summer, when it was proposed that Mr. 
Macrarren should write an opera with Myr. 
FirzBaLL, amongst other subjects “She Stoops to 
Conquer’? was recommended and approved of, 
Hence the present opera, which will be presented 
almost immediately at Covent Garden, with the 
cast we gave in last week’s Orchestra. Whether 
k as the author does—that it 

is legitimate to put a standard comedy on the 
lyrie stage—is a point yet to be proved. The 
experiment is, at all events, interesting, and, if 
acting plays are to be adapted to the purposes of 
opera at all, it is surely preferable to go to the 
best sources at once, than dip for inspiration in 
the somewhat drugged springs of French sensa- 
tional drama. In the latter case it has been 
proved pretty clearly by the failure of “Blanche de 
Nevers” that the violent opposition of a spoken 





the publie will thin 


is bad—irrespective altogether of subject. The 


BENeEDIcT’s music, will not hold the stage—simply 
because our ears and eyes are full of that other 
version that Mr. Bovcicautr made so popular 
under the name of the “Colleen Bawn.” Weare not 
overlooking the fact that very many of our 
standard operas, English and foreign, derived 
their plot from some previously performed drama ; 
but it will be found that, in every case, the 
original drama was of no more account, compared 
with the opera founded upon it, than the obscure 
rhapsody which furnished skin and cartilage for 
that wonderful, breathing creationof SHAKESPEARE, 
named Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. The question, 
then to be solved, so far as the mere stage action 
of the new opera is concerned, is this—Will the 
interest attaching of right to the music to which 
GoLpsMITH’s comedy has now been wedded, suffer 
from the distraction naturally induced by com- 
parison between the drama in its lyrical and in 
its original form? Will the audience, in fact, pay 
undue heed to the business of the stage, and 
the impersonation of the character by the per- 
formers, making the musical portion of the drama 
(which should be ever in opera the governing and 
controlling part) subordinate to the interest of 
the play as a play? We repeat, the experiment is 
fraught with interest —to none more so than 
to literary men. Let us, in fact, have any inno- 
vation that brings us a deliverance from the con- 
ventional fooleries and inanities of the modern 
libretto. 

In the distribution of the incidents, and narra- 
tion of the story, of “She Stoops to Conquer”, Mr. 
Frrzpauu has, in his lyrical version, kept as close 
as may be to his author. The opening scene of 
the first Act is laid outside of Hardcastle Hall. 
After an introductory concerted piece for Kate, 
Constance, Tony, ard Squire (s., ms., T. and B.), 
“Oh, sweet summer morning,” the Squire tells the 
young ladies (in dialogue) that young Marlow, 
whom he had selected for Kate’#husband, is coming 
down from town, and describes him in such & 
flattering way as to give Kate an occasion for 4 
song, “ What is this love, this magic charm,” which 
closes the scene. The next opens with a game at 
Cricket on the village green, and chorus of vil- 
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lagers, “ Hurrah! hurrah! for the noble game of 


Cricket,” after which, Tony, the Squire’s boorish | of Hardcastle Hall. 
son, stands treat to the players and volunteers a | the discovery that the house is after all no inn, 


ditty (with chorus), “The cunning old fox.” A 
ballet (‘Kiss in the ring’’) follows, after which, the 
incident of the London coach breaking down, 
and the entrance of the travellers, the expected 
Marlow and his bosom friend Hastings—an old 
lover and admirer, by the way, of Constance. Tony 
‘lirects them for a joke to Hardcastle Hall, calling 
it the “ Buck’s Head” Inn, and the villagers 
having kindly mended the wheel in the interim, 
are innocently invited by Marlow to the supposed 
inn to supper, the double entendre being sus- 
tained in a trio (T. T. and B.), “ Thank you Squire 
for your advice.” Scene 3rd introduces us to 
Hardcastle Hall, when the hospitable owner trolls 
a jolly stave of olden times, “'The good old days 
of the Country Squire.” Marlow and Hastings 
arrive—and the inevitable equivoque ensues. A 
comic trio is introduced (t.'T. and B.), “Oh, ’tis a 
capital old story,” in which the Squire bores his 
guests with an elaborate description of the Siege 
of Denain, by the great Duke or Mariporoven. 
Constance then comes on—recognises Hastings, with 
whom she has a duet’ (ms. and T.), “Oh, ’tis 
sweet when lovers meet,” and explains the mis- 
take about the inn to him. They resolve, however, 
not to enlighten Marlow, who is a very sensitive 
gentleman, and might depart in dudgeon at being 
tricked. Constance exits, and, at this juncture, 
Marlow enters, and is followed by‘Kate. Hastings, 
whoknowsher, whilst his friend does not, introduces 
each to the other, and retires. A very funny 
scene follows between the frolicsome Miss Hard- 
castle and the nervous Marlow, in the shape of a 
duet (s. and T.), “I say, Madam, I say,’’ which 
furnishes a finale to the first Act. 

The first scene in Act II. is laid in the Entrance- 
hall of Squire Hardcastle’s mansion, with a view of 
the grounds. Constance enters and sings a ballad, 
entitled, ‘‘ Why sadly sighs the evening gale?” 
Tony enters (that unlicked cub being destined for 
Constance by the Squire), and the Squire, descending 
with Hastings, informs that disgusted individual of 
the fact. A comic duet then ensues between 
Hastings and Tony (7. and B.), ‘‘ By the soft lustre,” 
in which the latter plainly tells the anxious Lon- 
doner that he doesn’t care a rush for his baby-faced 
cousin. Tony, to make all things straight, proposes 
that he at once put Constance’s husband-in-prospec- 
tive in possession of her jewellery ; this he does; 
and Constance at the moment re-enters with the 
Squire. The jewels come up, and an equivoque scene 
ensues, giving rise (when the Squire discovers the 
bijouterie is gone) to an amusing trio (Ms., B., and 
B.), ‘*Give me, if you please, my jewels,” in which 
Tony lets Constance know the real state of things. 
Kate now appears on the scene, and tells Constance 
that Marlow believes her to be a barmaid. Constance 
says she doesn’t believe Kate can support the cha- 
racter, upon which the latter gives her ‘‘ a touch of 
her quality,” in a ballad, ‘‘ Am I not a pretty Bar- 
maid?’ A flirtation scene, between the supposed 
barmaid and Marlow, then'ensues, leading into a 
duett (s. and 1.), ‘*To guess at this distance.” 
Exit Kate and enter Hastings; to whom Marlow 
relates his conquest. In return, as wont is with 
people in love, Hastings tells how he wooed and won 
Constance, in a romance (T ), ‘‘ I met her first when 
buds athirst,” etc. By this time the sun has gone 
down, and the moon is shining over the trees. The 
villagers, whom Marlow has invited to come and see 
him, are as good as their word, and appear on the 
scene—half afraid of the choleric Squire. However, 
to pacify him, they essay a good old English chorus, 
in the shape of a four-part song, ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
sings on the poplar tree.” Marlow takes things 
more confidently—orders supper, which is served— 
seats himself as host, and dashes into a song, with 
chorus, “‘ Drink, friends, drink.” The Squire, 
Kate, Constance, and Tony subsequently appear on 
the scene, and a laughable equivoque is established, 
into which the song and chorus are woven, and 
amidst which the act concludes, 


Act III. opens on the lawn and garden in front} Music Halls are so-and-so: so-and-so, 0 fortiori, 
Marlow enters, having made | must be the public. 

This in itself should be argument sufficient for 
_ and expresses his perception of the charms of the | a class of people who think it good morals to com- 
| supposed barmaid. This gives an opening for a| plain of the unrefining tone and influence of en- 
|hallad, “My bud of May.” Constance and Tony | tertainments of this class, and would make out 
|now enter, and have a little conversation, and| the community ill-used because the proprietors of 
| their entrance is speedily followed by that of the] Music Halls do not offer their audiences and 


| Squire, and in this scene Diggory brings a letter | supporters pabulum of the highest class in art. 
(ms., B., and B.) | Going back to first principles, the proprietors 





|to Tony, which introduces a trio 
“To Anthony Lumpkin, Esq.” The letter‘is from | might answer “We do not pretend to teach the 
Hastings ; but Constance, to keep her secret, reads | “ public what they should admire; we give them 
an imaginary one alond from its pages, until the | « what they like, and find it pay.” On their side, 
Squire takes it from her hand and discovers its | the public, too, might say, “ We are satisfied with 
true contents. The Squire and Tony now going | «what we get: witness our treble encores. We 
off make room for Hastings, who enters and sings 
a cavatina expressive of devotion, “ O Constance, 
dear.” At the close of the cavatina the entrance 
of Marlow, in a rage at the trick played upon him, 
occasions a quintett (ms., T., T., B. and B.), 
“Traitor to friendship.” Tony now arrives, and 
is appealed to by both in an ensemble ; whereupon 
he reconciles them and appoints to meet Constance 
in the garden in half an hour. An exit takes 
place to a concerted piece, and the stago is left 
for the entrance of Kate, meditative about her love 
of Marlow, and her duty to her father; and the 


latter sentiment is expressed in a ballad, “He'll hypothetical reply would be a just one. 
miss me at the morning light.” The Squire 


: : The Music Halls are, then, both popular and 
enters, dressed for a journey, and determines to proper. That they are the former needs but little 
play the spy on Marlow and Kate, in order to| demonstration. The wayfarer finds them stretch- 
convince himself that the former's rudeness | ing over broad London, extending northward to 
simply sprang from his_mistake. He accordingly Islington, reaching to the Surrey side, centring 
retires, and a love-scene takes place between s and especially in the neighbourhood of Oxford-street, 
gh Two Duets — “To win a proud and wealthy Leicester-square, and Covent-garden. In all cases 
bride,” and (“Beam stars in yonder heaven”—| we allude to the most respectable houses, exclud- 
follow. The Squire is enraptured to find -the ing the hundreds of an inferior caste, where the 
young man respectful and sincere, and promises] entertainment is less unquestionable. For their 
his consent to his union with Constance. Here-| propriety the order and decorum will speak, that 
upon Tony comes on with Constance and Hastings, | characterise their audiences at all times. Quiet 
* general explanation takes place, concluding and decency, general sobriety, respect for “ the 
with the Finale, s. ms. T. T. B. and B. with Chorus, chair” —representative of the management—and 
“In love surely such a deceiver.” appreciation of the performers, even to the third 
——— and fourth encore, prevails throughout the 

crowded assemblies that drink, smoke, talk, and 
THE MUSIC HALLS OF LONDON. enjoy themselves. Now and then they break out 
We do not predicate that a man has any very | in disturbance, but the disturbance is applausive, 
high or noble object in view when he starts a| provoked by a singer's high note, or a patriotic 
Music Hall. Artists there are of every grade, | allusion, or a more than usually senseless comic 
labourers in every profession, the whole work of | song, or a bit of conventional “patter.” Though 
whose lives is devoted to the elevation of their | the audiences are mixed as to sex, and stimulated 
fellow-beings ; and professors of many things — of | as to drink, and reeky as to cigars, nothing is to 
law, medicine, divinity, painting, of all the arts, | be found there calculated to shock the feelings of 
inclusive of music and the dramatic art— may |the most sensitive policeman in the galleries. 
claim for themselves the object of benefiting man-| The questions that remain, accepting Music 
kind at large, by educating mankind’s perceptions | Halls in their intrinsic value, is—can anything 
and refining its taste. People are, perhaps, not| be done to preserve their popular character and 
always willing to admit that such is the end and|yet prevent their pursuing the public taste to 
aim of everyone who opens a new theatre, or|degeneracy? Is it necessary — absolutely and 
writes a new opera, or sets up a new magazin de | essentially necessary—that a large portion of the 
modes. In the generality of instances it will be} entertainment there provided should be below 
found, on an appeal to conscience, that it is more | mediocrity, merely because the public are content 
the idea of individual profit which actuates the|to accept such? Could no improvement be 
speculator than any great notion of improving suggested —not with the professed views of 
the state of the world. But in most cases he will | “ exalting the taste of the masses,” but to angment 
claim some such object—advanced in the way of | their comfort, and render the duties of the per- 
advertisement, it is true, but still advanced. | formers pleasanter to themselves? A few in- 
The benefit of the doubt may be safely left him : | stances, where improvement is feasible, will the 
his aim is to elevate the public—soit. To the | better show. 
proprietor of a Music Hall, however, scarcely so| We have seldom visited the large, mirrored, 
much can be conceded. Music Halls are, as a| well-lit room where Baccius and Venus meet to 
rule, founded by prosperous proprietors of public | give hearing to Eurmrre and Pan, without being 
houses, on speculative principles only, the object | struck with the most disproportionate labours of 
being the sale of the proprietor’s liquid stock. |the performers, as far as time is concerned. It 
To enable this the better to go off, certain enter- | appears to be in the terms of a Music Hall artiste’s 
tainments are provided as accompanying attrac- | agreement that, whenever he walks on the plat- 
tions ; the popular taste of the day is consulted; | form before the public, he must give three per- 
the entertainment is made to suit that taste; and | formances of some kind or other. In most cases 
in most cases the result is satisfactory. It will,|the audience seem intuitively aware of the rule, 
thus, hardly be advanced that Music Halls lead | and, by applauding the performer heartily at the 
the public taste, but rather that they adapt them- | end of his first and second effort, give him a pre- 


“like our entertainment varied; not objecting to 
“ MENDELSSOHN, but also approving of Macknry ; 
“appreciating Bisnor's melodies, intermingled 
“ with that of ‘The whole hog or none.’ When 
“we want high art we go to the Monday or 
* Wednesday Popular Concerts, to ‘ Faust’ or to 
“Exeter Hall. In other respects we approve of 
“the Music Halls, or we should not support them. 
“ Finally, in the words of SHakspranrs’s shrew, 
* when recommended to alter a prevalent fashion, 
** We'll have no other; this doth fit the time.’ ” 
With but small exceptions to be taken to it, the 











selves to it, and follow it. To succeed they must (text to fulfil his obligation. Sometimes, however, 
be popular; to be popular they must express|we have noticed that the applause at the ter- 
eurrent taste as it is, not\as it might be. To say | mination of the first song has been too faint to 





that the Music Halls of London are low or refined | warrant an encore in its acceptation. 
is to say that the popular taste is low or refined. / Undeterred, however, by the coldness of his 
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auditors, the artiste has walked back, bowed in 
the most gratified manner, and favoured his 
unready friends in front with a se ud and third 
performai An audience is quick to observe 
these little arrangements. It knows what it has 
to expect, and mal irtue of a1 sity, | 
and demands by applause what it would get 
gratuitously 
The system i nfair towards the performers 


It drives them to many shifts, to eke out their 


talents and render em acceptable in various 


forms to a fastidions public. The baritone of 
respect ible vocal vacities fears to weary his | 


audience with thi baritone songs, one after tl 
other; in self defence he is driven to a little violin- 
1 


playing, and a little flute-playing, and a littl 


' 

! 

i . } 
playing on two penny whistles simultaneot 
The comic singer dare not rely on his si1 ing | 
powers alone, | must be proficient in dancing 
‘ | 

and caricaturing. Anything to avoid monotony | 
2 : ethedid La ¢ | 
in the inevitable ei nd to make the per- 

former’s accomplishments appear as varied 

possible, lest h hearers feel b § | 
The encoring nuisance altogether might be 

: ’ , a 
abolished. Nine-tenths of the audience do it be- 

cause they know they are doomed to hear the | 


. , } 
They do it also | 


renerosity—a species of wend 


singer again, encore him or not. 
out of sheer 
amiability which thinks the poor fellow should 
have a little encor 


iragoment, as he was not so bad 
after all. On the whole, they would much rather | 
have some variety, und hear the same perf rmer | 
A little musical toddy is | 
excellent, when mixed; but we do not care first to 


later on in the evening. 


take all the lyrical spirit and then all the vocal | 
water and then all the harmonious sugar—at 
separate and distinct times. We do not care to 
have all the packs of melody arranged with the 
tenor hearts and soprano diamonds and basso 
spades and comic clubs slumped together as in a 
melodious game of Patience. 

A certainly objectionable element in Music 
Hall Entertainments — objectionable from their 
insufferable silliness, if from nothing else, are the 
comic songs, as they run at present. ‘The most 
puerile vein of humour; the trashiest—often in- 
decent—incident; a dreary allusion (conceived 
without any specific object) to some part of Lon- 
don or some living person; and the repetition of 
an unmeaning phrase at the end of eight lines; 
build a comic song according to the received 
fashion of the day. ‘ Going down Holborn Hill ;” 
* Down in Piccadilly ;’ ‘“ Paddington Green ;” 
* Isabella of Islington;’’—in what, if it be not 
the brilliant mention of these localities, does the 
humour of the songs lie? “The Strand” appa- 
rently furnished the idea for these comic songs of 
locality, and the success of * The Strand” inun- 
dated us with a flood of inferior ones. Objectless 
phrases, such as “‘ Where are we now?” “ That’s 
what's the matter,” “'The whole hog or none,” 
and a dozen similar, apparently embody a fund of 
wit, which provokes the laughter of the vulgar, 


| things 


I 
| t 
! 


~s | 
philology as in law; and we suspect that, as 
are tending, interesting discussions will 
before long arise, both in the Legislature and in 
the Law Courts, as to the exact relations subsist- 
ing between and dividing the one from the other. 
’ 


hile attempt something approximat- | 


Let us meanw 
i : two terms. 


ing to a practical definition of t! 
a ypu 1 pec miary 
( By this 
test, then, we call that borrowing of idea from 


On mature reflection we have a 


) 10 aa nr - ‘ . >. 
antuge as our ¢ ervinentun cructs. 


another a plagiarism, which causes no detriment 
“2 iP “a } 
to the original thinker; and we designate that 


her a theft, which 
is productive of loss to the involuntary lender. 
respondent 


suppose our corr 
ae 


abstracting of idea from ano 


For example sake, 

“ Arpsoaio” in to-day’s Orchestra to be correct in 
stating that Mr. BrinpLey Ricwarns’ ideas have 
een in part adopted by a certain Franz Nava— 
hen we should imagine that Mr. Franz Nava 
iad committed a plagiarism—provoking, perhaps, 
to the original author, but not in any appreciable 
This latter 
une; for experience teaches that 


the systematic plagiary in any esthetical pursuit 


degree detrimental to his interests. 
position we a 
is seldom, if ever, a successful man. Of course, 
there are your accidental and unwitting plagiaries, 
ll, no plagiaries. Of these we 
not the “ Zitti, zitti” of 
a subject in Haydn's 


who are, after : 
speak not. In music, is 
Rosstn1 identical with 
Seasons? Is not the well known allegro in the 
le our old friend, “Taste 
But we 
deal lightly with such plagiarisms, for the sake of 
the greatmen who, unconsciously, committed them. 
In astronomy, again, did not ApAms and LEVERRIER 
by calculation the planet Neptune 
And yet no man of science 
will say that either plagiarisedastar. Plagiarism, 
in a word, is a minor fault, which hurts no one— 
even by intention ; for he who is plagiarised must 
be, in the nature of things, greater than he who 
plagiarises ; and, sooner or later, that admirable 
sieve, public opinion, will separate the grain from 
the chaff. 

On the other hand, borrowing other people’s 
ideas, notoriously to their disadvantage, tran- 
scends plagiarism strictly so-called, and soars into 
the regions of theft. It may be legitimate for 
Mr. Bua to call himself Norrotx Howarp: that 
is merely a species of plagiarism; but it 
would not be legitimate, on the other hand, for 
Mr. Bua to abstract the Duke of Norroux’s 
pocket-handkerchief ; that would be theft, and the 
consequences to the plagiary might be unpleasant. 
In the musical world that we have our plagiaries 
is a fact, alas! too firmly established on the base 
of centuries of experience to be for a moment 
doubted; and it is now our somewhat painful 
duty to add that we have in our midst individuals 
who aspire to the higher branches of abstraction. 
To crib a composer’s cadences and peculiar man- 
nerism is bad enough; but to plagiarise a piano- 
forte is far worse. Signor ArpgaGio will not be 


overture to Semirami 


life’s glad moments,” in dim disguise ? 


discover 
synchronistically ? 





and “makes the judicious grieve.” Nor would 
this be so bad, but indecency is aimed at in the 
majority of comic songs as they now are— 
shame-faced indecency which will not express 
itself openly, but is content with half-allusions 
for the edification and comfort of the impure. 
“The Cure,” “The Dark Girl dress’d in Blue,” 
** Didn’t she seem to like it?” “ The Charming 


Young Widow I met in the Train”—could, among | 


others, be cited in evidence. Of all matters in the 
public taste there is no matter more susceptible 
of improvement, or where improvement is more 
needful than in the comic minstrelsy, which owes 
its origin to, starts from, and is popularised by 
the Music Halls. 

We shall take an early opportunity to recur to 
the subject of entertainments of this class, and to 
point out the merits and demerits of many indi- 
vidually. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLAGIARISM. 
Tue difference between Plagiarism and Theft 


very much hurt by a few of his elegant cadences 
passingintothe cruditiesof Herr TUPpPENNYAPENNY; 
but Cottarp and CoLiarp may be very much 
damaged by Brown, Jonzs, and Roxsrnson pub- 
lishing caricatured plagiarisms of their instru- 
ments. Our readers are well aware that of late 
weeks the sitting magistrates in town have had 
several cases of pianoforte plagiarising brought 
under their notice. The results, although not 
| wholly satisfactory, owing to the loose construction 
| of the Trade Acts, have been so far gratifying, in- 
asmuch as several rank offenders have been pil- 
loried and marked out for the especial avoidance, 


loving public. 





Ist, of the musical profession ; 2nd, of the music- 


A person named Venn, described in the police- 
sheet as a tradesman (musical) carrying on busi- ; ‘ 
ness in Baker Street, appears to us to unite in his | not only students, but the general public, having 
own proper person all the varied characteristics of | a musical taste, and some knowledge or love for 
high and low plagiariam. It will be recollected that | the art, have, uniformly, been edified and improved 
Venn dealt in pianos manufactured so as to closely | by those attempts; and the subject, instead of 
imitate in external appearance the elaborate in-| being dry, has been highly popular. Then why is 





CoLuaRD and CoLtarp. It was VENN’s playful 

custom to put the imprint “ Cottarp & Cottarp” 

very conspicuously on his sham instruments, with 

an almost invisible “ from” over the name. Venx 

seems to have laboured under the impression— 

not shared by the magistrates at Marylebone 

Police Office—that this “from” was a neat and 

efficacious way of evading the Trades’ Marks 

Act ; and is likely to be taught a somewhat expen. 
sive lesson in mercantile jurisprudence. 

Another phase of Vewn’s incredulity with regard 
to the force of the copy-right laws of this realm 

has recently dawned upon us. We presume our 
readers know of a certain Valse by Stenor Arprr1, 

entitled Il Bacio, published by Cramer, Woon, 

& Co.; and, knowing this, they must, of conse. 
quence, know that the composition in question has 
been immensely popular. Waltzes, pieces, etc., 
have been founded upon it; and, in a word, the 
original I? Bacio and its tributary arrangements, 
constitute a valuable property. VxENwN, however, 

has no more scruples about trespassing on CramEr, 
Woop, & Co.’s preserves, than he exhibited in 
foraging on the grounds of CoLnarp & ConLarp, 
With an easy audacity, which invests him almost 
with epic proportions, VENN issues a polka with 
the title, Il Bacio, by ANczLo Arpira. We have 
nothing to do—any more than have the people 
who read the title of this astonishing example of 
impudence in Venn’s window—with the question, 
whether or not the music is founded on Arprrt’s 
original composition. ‘The name is enough in 
equity, and, we are fully assured, in law. This is 
as good an instance as we can at present adduce 
of that borrowing which is not plagiarism; and 
we trust to have the pleasure of meeting Venn’s 
name in the police reports again on this very 
point. Meanwhile, it is our duty, as the organ of 
respectable music publishers and music sellers, 
to guard the town and country trade against 
this polka. Any similar ‘instances of such 
practices duly communicated and certified to us, 
will, in like manner, be exposed. Art in every 
shape will always be harassed by its pitiful copy- 
ists; Paternoster Row has its Holywell Street; 
and it appears to be Vewn’s desire to make Baker 
Street a musical parallel—to the annoyance of re- 
spectable West-end publishers. 








MUSICAL LECTURERS. 
Orat instruction has ever been held to be one 
of the greatest aids to knowledge. The early 
philosophers chiefly directed the studies of their 
disciples by pouring, from the great storehouses 
of their minds, the principles and practice of the 
arts they taught. True it is, that printing has, 
to some extent, modified the need for this kind of 
teaching ; but we still realise, each in his own 
sphere of observation, how the explanations which 
fall from the lips of a lecturer well skilled in his 
craft are listened to, noted down, and framed into 
a code of laws by his pupils, If we select any of 
the liberal arts or sciences,—if we look to collegiate 
training—in all, but music, we find the greatest 
and most able exponents of their various principles 
having recourse to the system of lectures. Divi- 
nity, law, physics, the applied sciences, language, 
history, poetry, painting, sculpture, all are taught 
through the medium of tutors and lecturers, And 
yet music—that art which, perhaps, more than any 
other, requires an experienced guide to foster, 
direct, and illustrate—is, virtually, without any 
such aid. If we reckon up, on our fingers, the 
musicians who lecture on their art, it would be no 
figure of speech to say that one hand would suffice 
for the purpose, and leave us a digit or two to 
spare. It is idle to assert that no one can compre 
hend a musical lecture, although such an assertion 
is frequently made; for the very few professional 
men that have delivered such courses know that 





is a very fine and instructive study, as well in| struments sent out from the warerooms of Messrs. 


there such a paucity of musical lecturers? Simply 
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because there are so few, even talented and good 
musicians, who are qualified, by education, to 
address an audience composed of stucents or the 
general public. 

In London we have one endowed musical lecture- 
ship, founded by the citizen merchant prince, Sir 
Tuomas GresHaM. His directions originally were 
that it should be divided into “the theorike part 
“one halfe hower, and the practicke part one 
“ halfe hower.” For many years, the entire series 
of Gresham Lectures—Astronomy, Divinity, Rhe- 
toric, Music, etc., were given at Two o’clock in 
the day, in a room in the Royal Exchange. When 
the predecessor of the present building was de- 
stroyed by fire, that arrangement was altered, and 
a room was specially built in Gresham-street, 
where the curriculum of subjects is treated each 
in its turn. These lectures are now, we con- 
sider, as widely opposed to the plan of their 
original founder, as it is possible to be. They are 
no longer addressed to students, but have become 
a recognised entertainment for ladies and gentle- 
men with sufficient interest in city matters to ob- 
tain tickets. Popular City Concerts, interspersed 
with a monologue description, chatty, antiquarian, 
biographical and jocose, would be no misnomer for 
them. Instruction in the principles or the theory of 
the science is never attempted, and the “practicke” 
part is a grand concert, by a large number of 
singers, who perform a selection from the works 
of one or more composers to a few general remarks 
on the style, works, and incidents in the life of 
the author or authors. This we take to be any- 
thing but musical lecturing. There are scores 
upon scores of musical men, amateurs, and non- 
descripts, who roam about the country giving 
musical lectures, as they call them, in which “Joe 
in the copper,” and similar effusions, are intro- 
duced, after a few minutes’ description of some 
similar subject from the works of our comic writers 
and satirists, as examples of style, and indicative 
of taste. Where persons honestly come forward 
and call these things of shreds and patches, 
entertainments, no objection can be taken; but 
when they are termed musical lectures, then every 
separate announcement is an insult to art. 

Music is too high and holy a science to be glibly 
discoursed of. A musical lecturer should be one 
who feels he can do justice to it. His attainments 
ought to be those of a scholar and a gentleman. 
His powers of analysis of no mean order; his 
judgment matured; and his delivery graceful and 
attractive. In the art his skill should be equal to 
his general knowledge, and he ought to be either 
a good instrumentalist or vocalist. There is an 
opening for one with these requirements; and 
there can be but little doubt, if any professor, with 
such tale:ts as have been indicated, will apply 
himself to teach the real musical student, by 
lecture, he will find hosts of disciples, and no mean 
competence. Musicians want a master as well as 
their pupils. They wish to learn, and numbers of 
them strive, most conscientiously, to be masters 
in their art, but work as they will—labour as they 
may—it resolves itself, at last, into dissatisfaction 
and disappointment ; for we have no authorised 
musical grammar, and that which to one sect is 
orthodox, to another is heterodox. 

We want a musical lecturer; a disputant that 
can stand his ground against all comers: a man 
imbued with a love of his art, and a proficient ex- 
ecutive performer. Where is the coming man? 
Is there no one to be found amongst the thousands 
who daily exclaim against their fate when teach- 
ing the last new dance, who is qualified to be a 
teacher of teachers? Is the science so intricate 
that none can unfold its principles; or is it so 
difficult for a musician to be anything more than 
& mere artist? The time was when, if the direct- 
ors of the Royal Academy had been cognisant of 
the prize within their grasp, they had it in their 
power, by securing a musical lecturer as one part 
of their plan, to have issued such a code of 
musical law and instruction as would have placed 
this country on a level with the most musical 
nations of the world. They let the golden oppor- 





tunity pass, and now we must patiently wait and 
hope for the coming of a man who will reduce 
music into a system, and be the first real musical 
lecturer. Already there are signs that such a one 
is wanted; and there never was a want yet very 
long expressed before candidates appeared—able 





and willing to supply it. 





THE MUSICAL ALPHABET. 

“Ye who teach young babes, do it by gentle 
means and easy tasks.” This is very excellent 
advice—excellent enough to be cut in stone, and 
exposed to London smoke on the outside of a 
Transpontine ragged school. There is, neverthe- 
less, a stern and uncompromising condition which 
should be complied with in all matters of teaching; 
and that is—a perfect, unqualified, and thorough 
knowledge of the subject by the person giving 
instruction. When this is wanting, the mutual 
interest of master and pupil suffers. The former 
can neither have confidence in himself, nor possess 
the power of detecting errors; and the latter is 
not likely to be properly initiated; or is exposed 
even to a more dangerous contingency—the acqui- 
sition of a superficial, delusive, and imperfect 
command over the art or scieuce he studies. 

Music, as an art, most particularly calls for 
this proficiency on the part of the teacher. No 
man can simply impart a knowledge he has not 
himself acquired. If he does, he merely causes the 
reproduction of his own mistakes, aggravated 
perhaps by some peculiar imperfection in the 
learner. An unqualified person is still less able 
to adapt himself and the art to the disposition, 
temperament, or capacity of the student. This 
pliable quality, it must be admitted, is the very 
essence of instruction, and is an advantage en- 
joyed by comparatively few, though within the 
reach of all. It isa fallacy to say, with a sweep- 
ing disposal of the question, that “some people 
can never teach others.” We do not argue that 
the instructive faculty is} not more strongly 
developed in some natures than in others; but we 
do urge that any person with average intelligence, 
who has patiently graduated in an art from the 
commencement, can so bring the result of his 
labours to bear, that he shall be able to smooth 
the way, lessen the difficulties, and lay a good 
foundation for the pupil’s future guidance, as 
thus assisting him to attain proficiency, or even 
comparative perfection. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,”—an 
axiom which may be taken in its most literal 
sense regarding music. It is a dangerous thing, 
from the very nature of the art which appeals so 
eminently to the freshest and most enthusiastic 
feelings of our nature. A very moderate, and in- 
deed, imperfect knowledge suffices to recall memo- 
ries; or to ensure a fatal kind of encouragement 
from others. To be influenced by praise is not 
derogatory to human nature, but the admira- 
tion of musical friends is not always regulated 
by the most elevated taste. A man, woman, or 
child, is often asked to play something he knows 
perfectly well he “cannot touch.” His hearers 
are perhaps passionately fond of music, and their 
absence of discrimination is supplied by intense 
eagerness in the cause. In this common case, the 
player is more critical than his friends; and, 
cognisant of faults they fail to distinguish, or 
will not admit, he confesses, “I cannot plwy it 
without mistakes;”’ but he does play it, again and 
again, thus pleasing his admirers, and, in many 
unfortunate cases, outliving his own personal 
misgivings. This is a musical “situation,” in 
which the benefit of having been well taught at 
the beginning, would be most forcibly experienced. 
In music, use becomes second nature with alarming 
rapidity; and bad habits are formed as quickly 
as mushrooms rise in October nights. The pro- 
gress of music during the last few years has been 
almost incredible. It is no longer an exceptional 
branch of polite education, but an indispensible 
requisite for nearly all classes of society. Ad- 





witting this important and incontrovertible fact ; 


also that the pursuit of the art is becoming yearly 
more ardent and persevering; we must say, and 
leave it to the decision of candid persons to con- 
firm, that musical knowledge, generally speaking, 
is superficial, and far in arrear of what it should 
be. There are numerous and varied causes for 
this evil; and, at a future period, we shall have 
the duty of endeavouring to suggest those most 
prominent; and, summing up our previous re- 
marks, we say emphatically, that in this matter 
everything depends on a good beginning. It 
is furthermore a fact patent to every thought- 
ful, earnest, member of the musical profession— 
and a result of his everyday experience—that 
first instruction is given more frequently than 
otherwise, by utterly incompetent persons. This 
is undoubtedly the primary cause for the almost 
universal quality distinguishing pianoforte playing, 
either in ordinary life, or “ society’’—namely, the 
quality of commonplace. There are other causes 
to which we might allude, but they are all subser- 
vient to the one we have endeavoured to explain. 
_ -_-—~}>-—--— —- 
MR. CHORLEY’S VERSION OF “FAUST.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Six,—The letter from “ Mupnisropuiuss,” in 
your last week’s journal, obliges me, very relue- 
tantly, to offer a word of explanation, the alter- 
native being my lying under the imputation of 
of neglecting, not merely proper courtesy, but 
position. As I have invariably done, when any 
work of mine has been about to be presented to 
the public, I signified my readiness to go over my 
words with those who were tc do me the honour 
of singing them, with a view of making the text 
as comfortable to the artists as possible. As I 
received no summons direct, or indirect, and was 
—as I am to this moment—totally unaware of 
any antagonistic feeling, or reason for the same, 
to myself, I conceived that my services were not 
required ; and was proportionately surprised on the 
evening of the performance. It is surely needless 
to point out that had the other characters in the 
opera, with a similar want of self-respect, each 
indulged in like private independent measures, the 
result would hardly have been intelligible or 
satisfactory. 
Tux Enouisu Transtaror or “ Faust.” 
(The foregoing frank and distinct statement of 
Mr. Chorley at once narrows the issue between 
Mr. Sims Reeves and the public; and, unless a 
counter-statement is made, our duty townrds the 
literary confraternity is discharged.—Eb. } 
—_—_—_.——___— 


THE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION, 





To the Editor of I'he Orchestra. 

Sir,—If the most enthusiastic admirer of 
English Opera, whoever he may be, had been 
commissioned to lay out a prospectus for the 
English Opera Association, he could hardly have 
written one more attractive or promising than 
that which was published in The Orchestra the 
week before last. It is only necessary to read the 
names of the Directors to be assured that the 
Association is a genuine thing. Not one of the 
Directors is a musician by profession, and whatever 
interest they have or show in the affairs of the 
Association must arise from their desire to pro- 
mote the object for which it was founded. People 
who take an imterest in musical matters will also 
recognise in the list of Directors the names of 
well-known connoisseurs, from whose good taste, 
now that operations have really commenced, much 
advantage will be derived. There is but one 
point in reference to the directorate on which 
the slightest uneasiness can be felt ; that point is 
net an unimportant one, and many will no doubt 
ask if there are amongst the Directors one or two, 
or more, energetic, business men who understand 
the question of & s, d. as well as they do a fugue. 
If there be two or three such, and who will devote 
the required time to the interests of the Associ- 
ation, then backed up by the advice of such ex- 
perienced officers as Mr. Alfred Mellon and Mr, 














Augustus Harris, not forgetting the untiring 
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secretary, Mr. Martin Cawood, thingscan hardly fail| correspondent forgets that in my letter I only 
to go well, and success must crown their exertions | attempted to show that, as a singer, I had a right 
to establish a permanent national opera. As tothe | to accept the money which the publisher found it 
prosperity of the company in a commercial sense, |a “paying speculation” to hand me. I never 


numbers are aware that some of the operas pro- 
duced during the last five or six years have 
brought hundreds, nay, it is even said thousands, 
of pounds into the pocket of the entrepreneurs, and | 
that in consequence of the great and daily increas- 
ing interest taken in all musical performances any 
speculation well carried out becomes profitable. 
We look forward to finding at the hands of the 
English Opera Association thoroughly good music 
set to good words and performed by our best 
artistes, ergo, Covent Garden Theatre and the trea- 
sury of the Association will be well filled, and share- 





holders well satisfied. Amongst other good things, | 


the prospectus promises that the directors will, or 


rather insinuates that they may assist unrecog- 
nized talent, and help forward those who deserve 
help and require it. The directors in this para- 
graph of course only refer to real talent, no one 


can suppose that they intend to take every singer 
or instrumentalist, who has the misfortune not to 
be rich, by the hand—if, indeed, they did pretend 
to such a thing, they would, no doubt, soon find 
every other branch of their business suspended in 
attending to the demands of would-be prime 
donne. It is unfortunate that every one wants to 
be a first singer, be she or he soprano, contralto, 
tenor, or bass. Anyone of these possessing the 
smallest claims to a good voice takes a short 
course of study, perhaps, at the Royal Academy 
of Music, or may be under some third-rate master, 
hurries off to Italy, makes a half a dozen appear- 
ances as first singer, and comes home a full- 
fledged prima donna or primo tenore of the principal 
theatres in Italy. They manage these things 
better in France, as you say; and twelve nice 
looking young ladies from the Conservatory con- 
descend to sing the “ Pages’ Chorus” in Auber’s 
last opera. What does your fair correspondent, 
“ Asprrant,” say to this? A well educated lady 
and a skilful musician, “ Asprranr” exclaims that 
she did not become possessed of her accomplish- 
ments with a view to appear even as first page in 
opera. Well, sir, I should say there could hardly 
be a better means of introducing young aspirants 
to the manager, and to stage business, than by 
putting them through the various grades of their 
profession ; and “ Asprrant” may be certain that 
her talent may shine through her page’s dress, 
and that without the silly adoption of a foreign 
cognomen she will become oxe day a great artiste 
(that is, if, besides talent, she also possesses 
patience, industry, and values her acquirements 
at their proper worth). Following the plan so 
profitably adopted by Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, 
the new company will no doubt give performances 
in the provinces during the summer months. 
Here, I should say, would be the opportunity of 
introducing beginners to their work. At any rate, 
be the means necessary for carrying out this por- 
tion of their programme what they may, I do not 
think that there in the slightest reason to question 
that the directors as sincerely intend to carry out 
their promises in this respect as in every other ; 
and I heartily hope, indeed believe, that the whole 
body of composers and artistes, with the musical 
portion of the public, will come forward and give 
the directors their support. 
8rd February, 1564. 
a oe ——— 
SONGS AND SINGERS. 


Rosin Hoop. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Simn,— Your correspondent, “'Two-HrapEpD 
Janus,” is very polite in calling me a “pleasant 
companion,’ and I wish I could return the com- 
pliment to say I found him in any way amusing, 
or even intelligible. But I confess I do not see 
his meaning, unless it be to show that “coolness 
among friends” is the result of the royalty- 
system. (!!) If that were so, perhaps some naughty 


people would be thankful to music-publishers and 


attempted to defend the sixpenny royalty-system 
in particular. 


I feel I could reply to all “Two-Hrapep Janus”’ 


says; but fear, were I to do so, he would, in 
return, not find your columns wide enough for all 


the “funny things,” and “anatomical compar- 
isons,” he would wish to write; and I might be 
responsible to the world for having provoked a 
pamphlet, with probably the becoming title, “ The 
Modest Human Brass.” Permit me to remark, by 
the way, that when people take out a letter-of- 
marque against musicians, poets, and artists, of 
every degree, said people should be more heavily 
armed than that piratical craft, the M. H. B. 
The heaviest shot you can pitch into the literary 
and musical flotilla is certainly not halting 
deka-syllabics, weak rhymes, impure sentiment, 
and captious and ill-instructed criticism. Of all 
men, the rash skipper of the piratical M. H. B. is 
about the last and least qualified to gainsay and 
abuse his neighbour, as I, perhaps, may be com- 
pelled to demonstrate. In the meantime, as an 
earnest of good intentions, I may notice one ex- 
ample of practice as compared with precept, which 
will also fully bear out the remarks of your cor- 
respondent ‘ MrepnisropuiLes” last week, on the 
difficulty of adopting Gounod to elegant English. 
The author of the ‘ Musical Cynics” (now com- 
mander of the piratical M. H. B., aforesaid) was, 


words as “doth,” unmelodious phrases, and the 
like. 


how things should be done. Here goes:— 


Forget him! ah, the thought were vain, 
His image in my soul is reigning ; 

Not the semblance guilefully feigning, 
But true love me doth now enchain, 


immediately ? 
chain.” 


day) is made to describe himself thus :— 
**T like an owl in desert’am.” 
Allons! 


yours, etc., 
“ A Suverne (not scribbling) Incusus.” 


a 
SIGNOR MARCHESI IN “FAUST.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 





tween Signor Marchesi and his 





Ningers for having invented the “system.” 


Your 


I recollect, particularly hard upon librettists for 
false accentuation, spinning out lines with such 


I have now before me an adaptation of an 
air from Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” by the same 
severe critic—one verse of which I shall extract. 
It is refreshing for Mr. Chorley and others to know 


Ahem! “Not the semblance guilefully feigning.” 
Oh, Mr. Chorley, if you had written this Delphic 
line—wouldn’t there have been a pamphlet out 
“But true love me doth now en- 
Sweet and flowing; good accent; and 
very lyrical, not to say sensible, isn’t it >—remind- 
ing one very strongly of a line in an old Psalter, 
where David, King of Israel (a great artist in his 


As, however, I have no wish to subject my 
friends to the torture of being expected to laugh at 
the abuse which forms the staple of such works 
(how elegant their author is when he calls the 
most perfect lyrical work of the day “ Faust- 
stuff !”) I beg to withdraw from further discussion 
with “Two-Heapep Janus,” and remain, sir, 


Siz,—Referring to an article which appeared in 
the last number of your journal, on the first per- 
formance of “ Faust,” in English, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, allow me to state that the comparison 
between Signor Marchesi and M. Faure, alluded 


pared if both act under the same circumstances. 
If M. Faure had attempted to sing in English 
for the first time in his life (as Signor Marchesi 
did) then only would a comparison be possible be- 
tween the two. While an Italian singer must 
struggle against the most difficult language for 
singing, and against the most difficult words for 
pronunciation and expression, as the author him- 
self states in the Athenewm of Jan. 30, 1864, No. 
1892, no comparison should have been made be- 
who 
sang in the most beautiful language, and one to 


which they are accustomed. Whatever is tho 
opinion of the English press in general about 
Signor Marchesi’s rendering the part of Mephis- 
tophiles, no one has a right to compare him with 
other artists singing in the same part, unde; 
different circumstances. The best critics hayo 
complimented Signor Marchesi upon his perfor. 
mance of Mephistophiles; they have admired his 
courage and ability in assuming the very diffien|t 
task of singing in English the irregular, broken 
and, in many cases, unmelodious phrases of 
Gounod. Other reporters have proclaimed Signor 
Marchesi the best Mephistophiles ever heard in 
London. Hoping that with your impartiality you 
will give a place to this letter in your journal, I 
remain, dear sir, yours, etc. Justvs, 


ip 
> 


HOW TO BECOME A COMPOSER. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—Whoso wishes to be a composer, must, 
above all things, get some well-known air arranged 
for the pianoforte, and arrange it one note lower 
or higher. He need not take the trouble to write 
the accompaniment, but boldly copy the one 
already published. There is no earthly reason why 
two persons should not “harmonise” the air in 
the same manner; but it is better not to copy the 
phrases which follow the melody, for he thus 
might raise some doubt on his claims as the 
“composer” or “arranger.” Having considered 
all this, he must get a title-page similar to the one 
before him; add his name to it—and voila! with. 
out further trouble, he is a musical author. The 
modus I have hastily sketched is no fiction or im- 
probability, for I have on my desk an “illus. 
tration.” But my suggestions have not been 
closely adhered to. We are all familiar with an 
advertisement about “ What to drink, eat, and 
avoid ;” well, in musical authorship I would aid. 
vise young authors to avoid too closely imitating 
works already known; and, in the case of an 
arrangement, to “avoid” the subjects on musical 
phrases which precede or follow a melody. Lv- 
empli gratii: Some years since a Danish air was 
introduced to the public in the form of a piano- 
forte solo, by Mr. Brinley Richards, and published 
at Cramer & Co.’s. Last spring, the same melody 
was re-arranged, but in an easier form; and within 
a few weeks the same subject has been brought 
out by another publisher, arranged by Franz Nava, 
(by the way, who is Nava, and which country does 
he come from?) As the “air” was non-copyright, 
this was not to be wondered at, for everything 
Danish became popular at that particular season, 
in consequence of the Prince of Wales’s marriage. 
The “Danish Song,” by F. Nava, is nothing “more 
or less” than a transcription of the Danish Air by 
Mr. Brinley Richards, whose form of writing the 
melody, and the accompaniment, is copied almost 
note for note, with this difference, it is transposed 
one note lower. Not content with copying tho 
form of the melody and the accompaniment, F. 
Nava has “fallen into a trap” by also copying the 
“coda,” which is an addition to the original, and 
introduced by Brinley Richards for the purpose of 
changing the key, and giving variety to the solo. 
“Franz Nava” evidently fancied that the coda 
belonged to the original melody, and was, therefore, 
anybody’s property; which was adelusion and a 
snare. This isnot the only case I could point out. 
But it is sufficient for my purpose, and I need 


to by your critic, is unjust. The capacity | but say little as to the morality of such a method of 
of two artists in the same part can only be com-| authorship. The arrangement of even a simple 


melody, with its harmonies, introduction, and 
general embellishment, must be a labour, and 
work of thought and cuntrivance, for which 
writer has a just claim for remuneration from the 
publisher. But if the work is pounced upon the 
moment it is printed, and is then cooly an- 
nounced (one note lower) without any trouble but 
that of transposition, as the production of “Franz,” 
or whatever name may be assumed, what security 
is there in the original copyright or property of 
the publisher who first produces the work? Even 
in the ordinary arrangements of popular melodies 
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as pianoforte solos, there is generally some sort of 
«jndividuality” ; of this I need only mention the 
names of Moschelles and Benedict, and of a more 
recent date, Vincent Wallace, ete. Or, if we 
would ascend still higher, let me point to those 
charming and characteristic airs, with variations, 
by such “ giants” as Beethoven and Mozart. The 
question, however, to which I must, in the end, 
return, is simply one of honesty in musical author- 
ship; and one which I fear no law of copyright 
will ever settle or secure.—Yours, etc., ARPEGGIO. 








ee 
Music oF THE FutuRE.—Not long ago a news- 
paper appeared which set up for a caricature of 
what the Times would be a hundred years hence. 
From the report of a Viennese correspondent in 
the year 1823 we read of something in the same 
spirit, but on the stage, and assisted by music. 
The following are his own words: “ A fantastic 
piece, interspersed with songs, has lately been 
brought out here (Vienna), entitled 1722, 1822, 
and 1922; which presents, as in a magic mirror, a 
picture of times past, present, and to come. The 
description of what our old mother, the earth, 
may be supposed to be a century hence is whim- 
sical enough. Everything is managed by ma- 
chinery ; the plough goes by itself, and the plough- 
man follows it at his leisure, studying the Chinese 
language, because all those of Europe are perfectly 
familiar to him. Balloons supply the place of 
hackney coaches ; every servant girl has a hundred 
or more a year for wages; and men of a million 
and upwards are quite common in every street. 
The music of Mr. Gléser is very appropriate. The 
poet represents Handel and Hasse; the present 
Rossini and Weber; and in a century to come 
Mozart is represented as ever new and ever young 
to our posterity; for the truly beautiful is not 
swallowed up in the stream of time.’ The 
people, therefore, of 1823 seem to have considered 
that, though balloons and machines might ad- 
vance, yet music would stand still. Could they 
really imagine that the reverence for the conser- 
vative art would be in the next century so great 
that Rossini and Weber would be the ne plus ultra 
of complexity and innovation, and that musicians 
would be content to turn again to the elegant and 
beautiful Mozart, without a thought of novelty or 
wdvancement? With the history of the last forty 
years before us we have not much difficulty in 
deciding on the imperfection of the picture.— 
ExereR CouL. 

HogartH’s Enracep Musicran.—It is not 
generally known that this wonderful painting is 
founded on fact. Hogarth conceived the idea of 
representing a musician distracted by clamorous 
noises, and vainly endeavouring to study his art. 
Accordingly he selected his victim, with the most 
ingenious torture, surrounded his house with all 
the noisiest and most discordant street-performers, 
and having thus brought him in a state of frensy 
to the window, sketched him, and finally committed 
him to canvass. The name of this victim was 
Castrucci, a celebrated violinist in his time, and 
an eccentric man. He came to England in the 
year 1715.—ALLEGRO. 

ANSWER TO QuERY.—AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL 
Societres.—In answer to “‘ Theophilus,” I beg to 
say that a month or two ago, Herr Goffrie an- 
nounced that Amateur Meetings would be held, 
under his direction, during the winter months, at 
76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, for the prac- 
tice of duets, trios, ete., and I — that they 
still take place, as we are only half through the 
winter months, and although the weather is rather 
unseasonable, the meetings will not bediscontinued 
on that account. There is also the New Philhar- 
monie Society, St. James’s Hall, now forming, 
President, Herr Molique, with a long list of 
directors. This society will practise vocal music: 
motetts, concerted pieces, etc., and instrumental 
music; sonatas, duets, trios, quintetts, etc. The 
members will be allowed to bring out new com- 
positions. ‘There will be but eight meetings in 
the year, the first to take place Tuesday Wana | 
Vebruary 16th, when a small orchestral band w 
he formed, if competent members enough can be 
obtained. The yearly subscription is one guinea, 
and the eubseribers are entitled to a free admission 
to all Dr. Wylde’s New cxvecpenenny ” or] OR 





_{Advt.}—-Hottoway’s OrstMent ano Pitis.—Experience.— 
‘his queciion is often asked by sufferers from tumours, abscesses, 
«ul ether alarming diseases—‘‘ What treatmeut of my malad 
= {he safest and surest ?” The unsolicited testimony of thousands 
}Cuts out Holioway’s Ointment and Pills as the most reliable of 
“l curative means, The drags of which ne are compounded 
an unin“ 


are highly purifying, 

vious the Gintesent,, whan to the Part, 
‘ounteracts all bad humours which are feeding the disease 
poisoning the system. ‘The Pills purify the entire frame. Many 


Lalignant diseases which 


in a mild and curable form have 
en stopped in their 


modies, and many cancers have succumbed to 








Probinctal. 
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MANCHESTER. 





FEBRUARY 3. 


The fourteenth of the series of twenty Orchestral 
Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Hallé, took 
place on Thursday evening last, in the presence 
of a densely packed audience, which circumstance 
may probably be with truth attributed to this 
fact, that the programme on the occasion pre- 
sented a very extended amount of attraction, 
including the services of important principals, 
associated also with the regular orchestral 
staff, and the further addition of a large choral 
force, the entire resources of the orchestra being 
extensively employed. Amongst the more essen- 
tially remarkable points of interest, we may 
particularize the “ Choralsymphony’” of Beethoven, 
as having been a matter of considerable curiosity 
for some days previous. Various and numerous 
were the speculative opinions entertained and 
expressed, as to how far the work would give 
satisfaction; those, however, who were (fortunately 
so) present, would readily endorse the opinion 
that it is a work which will prove additionally 
attractive when announced for re-performance, 
as has been previously intimated. Probably 
there are very few works, of large pretensions, 
which have been commented upon to the same 
extent as this astounding one of the mighty 
master, Beethoven. It is, of course, quite true 
that there is, no doubt, an amount of opportunity 
for difference of opinion, as regards the actual 
extent of its merits, and these various opinions 
may at a first glance seem to be literally justifiable 
—at least, some of them; but, to raise a question 
as to its being, evidently so, the work, or produc- 
tion of a master mind, seems to be the veriest 
absurdity of which the mind, when most difficult 
to please, could be capable. For, whether we 
take it as regards its proportions, which are 
indeed colossal, or, whether we look upon it with 
reference to the complete design which must 
have been realized in its author's mind before 
one single note was committed to paper, we 
shall see, at once, that there is ample proof 
that Beethoven purposed that this work should 
become interesting to generations then unborn. 
How far the work has, as yet, been sufficiently 
understood, is, of course, a matter of opinion ; 
but, we must protest against anything ap- 
proaching to an admission that it is, in any 
sense of the word, unw of its author, 
and we would also state that, the part of the 
“Choral symphony” having emanated from 
the pen of a Beethoven, does not, in the 
slightest degree, influence our opinion as re- 
gards its merits. That the difficulties to be 
encountered are anything but trivial, few who 
know the score will hesitate to admit; and we 
concede that the question as to whether the 
effects produced are equal to the difficulties to be 
surmounted is a matter of opinion. It was quite 
clear, however, that the audience th hly en- 
joyed the performance, and it would be injustice 
to doubt that there must have been much prepara- 
tory practice given to the work; hence the com- 
pleteness of the rendering at all points. We 
were very glad to read an announcement in the 
papers of Saturday last that the “Choral Syin- 
phony” would be reproduced before the closing of 
the series. The rest of the concert was effective. 
Mozart’s overture, “‘ Die Zauberflite,” was played to 
perfection, and the eccentric yet effective prelude 
to “ Dinorah,”’ in which, of course, the chorus did 
good service—was excellently given, some selec- 
tions from Gluck’s “ Armida,” and also from 
Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” gave the choral body a 
somewhat prominently and pleasantly important 
= in the attractive bill of fare. Madame 

udersdorff sang in her usually brilliant manner, 
and Mr. Wilbye Cooper gave a highly finished 
rendering of Macfarren’s elegant 3 “My 
own, my SS. e march from 
“« Athalie” (Mendelssohn) closed the performance, 
which was decidedly one of the best of the season. 
For the next concert the services of M. Vieuxtem 
have been engaged, as also the first appearance 
Manchester of Miss Augusta Thomson. 

Despite the hitherto unexampled degree of com- 
mercial depression, which is a general theme of 
conversation here, the various places of amuse- 
ment—and their name is legion—continue to be 
crowded to excess each evening. The theatres are 
still playing the same pieces, and the pantomimes 








course by these invaluable re- | 2P 
them. 


pear to present the same attention as they have 
done during the whole of the Christmas season. 
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LIVERPOOL. 





Fesrvuary 3. 


“ Alfred, King of Wessex,” is the title of a new 
operatic drama, in three acts, written for a 
Catholic Institute here, and performed at the 
HALL, in Hayse Street. The author is unknown. 
The plot, partly historical, is laid in Somersetshire, 
in 878, and embraces one of the vicissitudes of 
Alfred, when attacked by Danes under Gothburn, 
their leader. The story of the drama is founded 
on the well-known episode in Alfred's life, when he 
allowed the cakes to burn, and received a good 
rating for his pains, and concludes with his re- 
assembling his troops, defeating the Danes, and 
regaining his kingdom. ‘The dramais remarkably 
well written in blank verse, and contains 
many excellent points. The music, composed by 
Raymond Steinford, Esq., exhibits vigour in 
arrangement, and novelty in accompaniment; 
the style is partly German, partly Italian, the 
latter predominating; the tone is modern. The 
opening chorus for the male voices, ‘ Silent sleep 
the fallen brave,” in c minor, employs the 
orchestra in subdued accompaniment. Rn in- 
genious change is effected to p minor by leading 
Fr and @ sharp in a preceding bar. The chorus 
displays richness of expression in the change to 
B flat, major, in which it ends. No. 2. Aria, 
tenor, “'T’o his nest the bird returning,” by Alfred 
(Mr. Bolton), is pleasing and operatic, admitting 
considerable expression, and diversified in the 
accompaniments. No. 3. Duet, tenor and bass, 
“No! the Danes shall not reign,” by Alfred and 
Swineherd (Messrs. Bolton and Walker), is very 
elaborate; the alternate phrases, “shall scatter 
them,” are very effective, the orchestra repeating 
the phrases in the accompaniment. A solo for 
the tenor occupies about fifty bars, leaving the 
basso waiting, and suspending the interest until 
the return of the subject. ‘The duet is, perhaps, 
the best conceived and most original number in 
the opera; the elaborate accompaniments contain 
obligato passages for flutes and clarionets ; violins 
are employed in chromatic passages, horns and 
basses sustaining the harmony. No. 4. Song, 
baritone, “ Hark, the trumpet note is braying,” 
Gathburn, (Mr. McArdle), introduced by a solo 
on a drum, has a martial effect, and is likely to 
become — No. 5. Chorus, “We are the 
sons of mighty Woden,” is energetic and charac- 
teristic; the orchestra has some remarkable 
passages, resembling in style those of Weber in 
“ Der Freischiits.” A disagreeable fifth is apparent 
in an often repeated phrase, and spoils the endin 
of this chorus, which is very vigorous. No. 6. 
Aria, tenor, “Raise no more the sword and spear”’ 
(Alfred), harp accompaniment, with orchestra 
sostenuto, is a pretty serenata, well arranged and 
sung with effect by Mr. Bolton. The melody, 
however, lacks originality, though the accompani- 
ment is novel. This piece is interrupted by an 
announcement that ‘The raven standard is taken, 
woe, woe,” and a descriptive symphony, allo furore, 
follow the announcement, imitating the w 
of the people, in which the brass instruments are 
well employed, with basses and drums tremante. 
The symphony was deservedly applauded. No. 7. 
Procession commenced with an instrumental 
— in @ minor, after which the chorus 
with a shout, “Bring now the Saxon maiden 
forth,” the successive repetitions of which subject 
in quick modulation into various keys are most 
masterly. The expression of rage, “Her cries 
shall Thor delight,” brings the sequel to p flat 
minor, and this is succeeded by a softened and 
rather elegant chorale in F major, which ends 
well, No. 8. Finale, “Glory, glory,” a very bril- 
liant chorus for all voices, tempo di Marcia, is very 
telling, and is indeed nightly encored. The 
orchestra, consisting of about twenty performers, 
selected principally from of 
Philharmonic Bociety, was very efficient. The 
composer conducted, and at the end of the per- 
formance was called on, and was received with 
merited applause by the public, and further com- 
plimentod by his musical friends. Mr. Stainford, 
as a composer, has exhibited genius in conceiving 
and judgment in arranging the “ Alfred,” the suc- 
cess of which may well justify him in attempting 
an entire opera. 

Dramatically, there is nothing to record but a 
succession of benefits at all the theatres. The 

rformers who for the last five weeks or so have 

elighted the lovers of pantomime, are now 


making some appes! to their friendship and 


ted by Tickets. The cy of Harle- 
uin’s is only by that of Colum- 
bine, which is merely rivalled by that of Clown, 
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Sprites, and that non-descriptive and anomalous, 
not to say improper, adjunct of modern panto- 


mime—Harlequina—whose relation with Harle- 
quin are either sisterly or platonic, and in either 
case should be objectionable to Columbine—you 
will easily perceive that a number of benefits, 


oceurring successively, have precluded the possi- 
bility of your correspondent’s attendance and re- 


port. Your correspondent has no objection to de- 
vote his attention to the drama, when that atten- 
tion does not involve outlay. Your correspondent 
does object to benefits, and his grounds are 
Tickets. Under which circumstance you will par- 


don his restricting theatrical criticism to the re- 
cord of the fact that Mr. Craven is still drawing 
large houses‘at the Prince or Waxes in Robsonian 
characters. ‘Che metropolis has something to 
witness, when Mr. Craven—good author, good 
actor, acting his own pieces in a peculiarly effec- 
tive manner—leaves Liverpool to take up a posi- 
tion, which his talents will assuredly secure him. 
——@——— 


SCOTLAND. 





FEBRUARY 3RD. 


Ep:inaurcu.—Snow in the streets and slush 
in the gutters—empty streets and deserted 
promenade but full theatres and _billiard- 
rooms. ‘Ihe affairs of the Oprrrerra House 
and Roya. are inextricably interwoven this 
week, for the former has shut up, and ‘“ Goody 
Two Shoes,’ produced there, has migrated 


to the Qurren’s, where both it and the Panto- 
mime are played in one night; enough burlesque 
to satiate anybody. ‘The OprreTra cannot 
be said to have had a successful season; the 
management was not speculative enough ; no one 
cares to go and see stock-actors drafted from the 
rear ranks of the Royan produced as something 


new, and, although several pieces were well brought 
out and well acted, except Miss Julia St. George 


there was no particular star to attract attention. 
The Orrererra has never been so well patronized 
as when Mr. William Howard first started; then, 
with a very brilliant company (such talent, in- 
deed, that the little place was a formidable rival 
to the Koya), some famous burlesques, &c., were 
produced, notably, “‘ Prince Amabel,” in which Mr. 
George Honey was capital fun, and a very good 
pantomime, ‘ Sinbad the Sailor.” But those 
palmy days were soon over, and this theatre can- 
not be fairly said to have succeeded since. During 
the time Mr. Bryce was lessee, it was an appalling 
instance of stingy mismanagement, which we 
hope will never be repeated in Edinburgh again. 
——The Princesses (with a dress circle!) gets on 
famously. At the Clown’s benefit the other 
evening there was not standing room in any part 
of the house, and we should think the fleas in the 
gallery must have held high revels there. A 
small star, Mr. Melville, has come down, and is 
said to be good; but, as he has only played once, 
we shall reserve our criticism till next week. The 


Pantomime scenery and dresses are getting very 
dirty and shabby, and it will be a relief when they 


depart, and the place gets cleaned up. 





twaddle about nothing, and let him “shut up.” 
—==—— 
IRELAND. 





Frsrvary Srp. 


Dusurn.—The Dublin Madrigal Society is rather | formed on Wednesday evening, the 27th ult., at 


late in the field thie season, arisin 


stances over which the committee had no control 


The fact is, the indefatigable secretary, William 
Talbot, Esq., to whom the “ Madrigal” owes its 
existence, and who (it was supposed) was wedded 
an alliance 
of a still more important and interesting nature, 


exclusively to the society, has forme 


and in a circular intimates his intention of re 
signing at the end of the season. 


respect and esteem. 


ance of the 
successful 


| chorus, and the improvement is admitted by all, 


whose opinion on such matters is worth anything. 
To quote Saunders, “ The fine old music, which it 
is the primary object of the society to presume in 
the popular memory, was sung with a correctness 
and good taste, which fully compensated for want 
of volume, and if we instance out of the many 
gems of old English music, which were scattered 
through the programme, the exquisite madrigal, 
“‘ Lady see on every side,” rendered with singular 
smoothness and precision, the well-known “Awake 
sweet love,” and “ Hard by a fountain,” as giving 
proof of the advantage of the new arrangement, 
we are satisfied that every member of the audience 
would approve the propriety of the change which 
has been introduced amongst the concerted pieces. 
Bellini’s “A te o Cara,’ from “I Puritani,” was 
well given, Mr. Fanning singing the tenor solo 
with much taste and expression, the other parte 
being equally effective, by Miss Kate Cruise, Mr. 
B. Mullen, and Mr. W. Talbot. Wallace’s con- 
certed piece, ‘Hark now the Chimes,” from the 
“ Amber Witch,” and now introduced for the first 
time, as sung in the opera, was excellently sung, 
all the artistes giving evidently their best atten- 
tion to the work of one of the first of English (or 
Irish) composers. The bell accompaniment added 
much to the effect. The favorite ensemble, with 
solos, “ Auw bords de la Durance,” in which the 
Scotch melody is so well harmonized, the voices 
blended with each other admirably. The solos 
were well chosen, Miss Julia Cruise, “whose talent 
(Saunders) appears to be a mainstay of the society, 
and whose fine voice was never heard with more 
pleasure,” sang Horn’s well-known and ever popu- 
lar ballad of ** Cherry ripe,” also Greville’s new 
and pleasing melody “ Come to Glengariffe.” It 
would be needless repetition to give the due praise 
which is always demanded by the vocalism of Miss 
Cruise. On this occasion some pleasing and judi- 
cious changes were introduced by her in “ Cherry 
ripe” so as evidently to avoid the too constant repe- 
tition of the same phrase occurring with the same 
words, the melody being always kept in view. The 
result was an unanimous and enthusiastic encore, 
and universally expressed gratification by all ex- 
cept one rather lame critic of one of the morning 
journals, who, having failed at musical notes, has 
of late been trying the “literary” with similar 
success. In the duett, “I know a bank,” sung by 
Miss Julia and Miss Kate Cruise, the latter dis- 
played much signs of improvement, both in voice 
and style. Miss Lyons, whose voice exhibits ex- 
cellent quality and good cultivation, sang with 
much taste an air from Bellini’s opera, “ Beatrice 
di Tenda,”’ but was more successful in the second 


Bricuton. — Mr. German Reep’s Orgra pr 
CamerA.—A morning performance of the popular 
entertainment of “Jessy Lea” induced the attend. 
ance of the élite, the reserved seats particularly 
being entirely occupied. Miss Poole, who is ever 
welcome here, was most warmly received. Miss 
Edith Wynne, who possesses a pleasing mode of 
vocalisation, gave great satisfaction as Jessy Lea, 
Both Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Whiffin bein 
strangers here soon won the approbation of the 
numerous auditory. The whole of the musical] 
pieces, together with the concerted pieces, were 
most accurately and sweetly rendered. A duet, 
“Silly youth,” a charming composition, by Miss 
Wynne and Mr. Whiffin, and another, “These 
lines distinctly prove,” by Miss Poole and Mr. 
Whiffin, elicited considerable applause. “I wil] 
woo her not with sighs,” a most taking ballad, by 
Mr. Whiffin, stands fair to become highly popular, 
In part the second, the recitative and ballad, 
“Yes, Gilbert loves me dearly,” were given by 
Miss Wynne with considerable dramatic effect, 
The excellent baritone of Mr. Wilkinson, in con- 
junction with the mellow tones (tenore) of Mr. 
Whiffin in the duo of “Money, money,” blent 
most harmoniously. Miss Poole was never happier 
than in the ballad of “ Beneath a tall and spread- 
ing tree ;” but the gem of the day, to our think. 
ing, was a duet by Miss Wynne and Miss Poole, 
entitled “‘ You horrid, wicked gipsy,” which created 
quite a furore. A quartett, “At first the mountain 
rill is weak,” by Miss Wynne, Miss Poole, Mr. 
Whiflin, and Mr. Wilkinson, terminates one of 
the most pleasing and successful entertainments 
ever submitted to a Brighton critical audience, 
Hoping that at no distant day we shall again have 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr. German Reed’s 
talented operatic company, we cannot conclude 
our notice without adverting to the courteousness 
and excellent arrangements of Mr. Blagrove-—— 
An entertainment, in aid of the funds of the 
County Hospital, is to take place at the Town 
Hatt, on Friday night, a company of musical 
gentlemen amateurs having formed themselves 
into a nigger troupe, under the designation of the 
Orpheus Serenaders. 

Ciuton.—Mr. George Macfarren, in his cham- 
ber opera, “ Jessy Lea,” has struck out a line in 
music which, if not strictly original, has all the 
merit of novelty in the England of to-day. It was 
written by him for Mr. German Reed, who, being 
desirous to desist for a time from performing in 
his own entertainment, was desirous to keep an 
audience together while he and his wife and Mr. 
Parry rested from their work. He accordingly 
applied to Mr. Oxenford to write the libretto, and 


Mr. | sessed of a good high baritone voice, well used, 
Alfred Wigan is to appear at the Roya on Feb. 
15th, and there is positively not a scrap even of 
dramatic news to be had for love or money,—So, 
oh, Radamanthus, I. and II., (Editor and Sub.), 
spare a newsless correspondent from writing 


from circum-}|the annual distribution of prizes of the Masonic | schgol of si 


It is, however, 
confidently hoped that things may take such a | Thomas are promised. 
turn as to induce fim to change his mind, to the 
benefit of the Institution and great gratification 
of the musical public of Dublin, both professional 
and amateur, with whom he is held in universal) menced on Monday evening with “ Satanella.” 
The first concert was per- 
haps one of the most successful ever given by the 
society, the large hall of the Anciznr Conczrr 
Rooms was filled to overflowing, and the pro- 
me, which had attracted so numerous and 
ashionable audience, was performed with such 
ease and completeness as to satisfy the most criti- 
cal taste. For the last two seasons the perform. | Tic-doloureus, Face 
Madrigals has been entrusted to the | ww 

artistes instead of, as formerly, to a/ in 


part of the concert, in which she obtained an encore | Mr. Macfarren the music of an operetta, or, as he 
for her very excellent singing of the beautiful | calls it, opera di camera, which four singers might 
melody “‘Savourneen Deelish.”” Mr. Fletcher Baker | perform with the aid of a piano. The two exe- 
was heard to much advantage in Hobbs’ fine song, | cuted the commission, and the result is “Jessy Lea,” 
“Nina,” also “ Di tanti palpiti,” which he gave in| and on Monday night this opera was performed 
the second part. Mr. J. ¥. Fanning obtained an | before a Clifton audience at the Vicror1a Rooms. 
encore in the Muleteer’s song from ‘“‘ The Rose of | “ Jessy Lea” is a work of high art; and, with 
Castille,’ when he substituted Wallace’s “ Yes,|a fair proportion of such ballads as the British 
let me like a soldier fall,” which was also much | public delights in, abounds in concerted music of 
applauded. Mr. A De Martelly, an amateur, pos- | the most delicious kind. The great attraction of 
“ Jessy Lea” is Mr. Macfarren’s music. The 
sang the Brindisi “ Viva la patria terra” in the first | drama itself is of the mildest kind, the best situa- 
part, and in the second Balfe’s “ Good-night be-| tion being that which Mr. Macfarren has turned 
loved,” with judgment and applomb almost profes- | to such good account in the trio, “The draught of 
sional. Much applause, of course, attended both | love,” where the two ladies are squabbling over 
efforts, the former being encored. Mr. John] the lover, and pulling him one one way and the 
Keane’s excellent alto, and Mr. B. Mullen’s fine} other the other. The performers, with the excep- 
baritone voices were indispensable to the general | tion of Miss Poole, whose career dates from the 
effect, and were used with the skill always evi-| production of “ Maritana,” never mind how many 
denced by them whenever they may take part in| years ago, have been hitherto unknown to fame, 
high-class vocal composition. Mr. Levey con-| but show themselves efficient vocalists and fair 
ducted._——aA very nice selection of glees was per-| actors. Miss Edith Wynne, the 0, has a 
pleasing voice, and has evidently ed in a good 
ing. Mr. Whiffin, the tenor, has a 


- | Orphan School, by Messrs. Dunne, Topham, Joseph | sweet, though seemingly not a powerful, organ, 
onl Benjamin Mullen, viz., ‘‘ Return blest days,” | and Mr. Wilkinson is a fairly good bass singer. 


“The Swallows,” “ By Celia’s arbour,” “ The tar’s 
song,” &c., &c. The proceedings were most inter- 
esting. His Grace, the Duke of Leinster, bein 
present to distribute the prizes. The secon 
-| concert of the “ Phils” will come off on Friday 
next, the 5th inst., when Parepa, Pauer, and Ap 


But, as far as we could judge, there is nothing in 
the whole opera which average professional, not to 
say amateur, singers gould not easily manage; 
and we see no reason why it should not be per- 
formed yaaa Mr. Reed’s company, 
though, of course, with his concurrence. ’ 
the music is so good, that we dare it will be 

The pantomimes still run with, if possible, in-| attempted in some places, while in private circles 
creased attraction at both theatres. nothing could be more practicable, and, let us add, 

Corx.—The British Operatic Association recom- pomp: 4 would be more agreeable than a perform- 

ance of “ Jessy Lea.””—Clifton Chronicle. 





They announce for seven nights. 


Betrast.—The “ Musical Marionettes” began 
their performances at the Victor1a Hau. 





7s BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR are those made by ELSTOB, of 60, Ni 
Bond-street. as to 
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Letters from the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., Mus. as “In media via tutissimus ibis.” See 
hag I Ld wre Meena Hehkibiion Reports Class #7°°C 
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M.P.S., Dorking, Surrey. Sold Chemists, 
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THE FATAL ACCIDENT TO A COLUMBINE. 


| 

The adjourned inquest held last week on Miss | 
Thorne, or Charles, whose sad death at the Pavilion 
Theatre by fire we regretfully noticed, merely es- 
ablished the fact that the deceased had trans-| 
gressed orders, as well as disregarded her own 
safety by stepping over the small barricade put 
up for protection from the gaslights. The ques- 
tion for the jury was, whether the gaslights, which 
ignited the deceased’s dress, were protected, and 
also whether precautions had been used by the 
manager for the safety of the hallet corps. It| 
appeared from the evidence given yesterday, that | 
the accident was caused through the deceascd | 
stepping over the board which was placed in front 
of some gas jets, and that she had stated that it 
was entirely her own fault, she having gone be- 
tween two rows of gaslights, which she was warned 
were dangerous. A damp blanket, which was kept 
at the side of the stage, was thrown over her | 
when her dress caught fire. The jury returned | 
the following verdict: “That the deceased died | 
from the effects of burns arising from her dress 
taking fire at a ground‘light while performing on 
the stage at the Pavilion Theatre, and that her| 
death was accidental; and the jury recommend | 
that in future the dresses of all ballet dancers 
should be rendered non-inflammable, and that all 
ground-lights should be protected, and the coroner 
is requested to forward these suggestions now to 
the Lord Chamberlain.” 

We sincerely trust the coroner will forward the 
suggestions of the jury in such a manner as to 
induce active measures on the part of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Nothing short of official inter- 
ference will ever insure to actresses safety of life 
and limb from managerial inanity. We do not in 
this instance bring forward the remotest accusa- 
tion of carelessness against the manager of the 
Pavilion Theatre; indeed, facts snow that the 
danger was pointed out to the company, and ex- 
press orders were given that no one should place 
herself in contact with it. But a narrow board is 
not sufficient protection from peril, when the 
incentive to peril lies in natural emulation and 
love of approbation. Miss Charles has sacrificed 
herself to her profession. The idea of forming a 
pretty “picture” outweighed the idea of suffering 
a horrible death: And it is the shame and sorrow 
of that profession, that those who follow it can 
sacrifice themselves in their commendable zeal, 
without going out of the way to meet Death, but 
daring him a hundred times every night of their 
perilous lives. 








ee 
DREADFUL ACCIDENT AT THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 


A shocking occurrence took place last week at the 
icultural Hall, Islington, the particulars of which 
y reached us as our last number was going to press. 
On the forenoon of Thursday, last week, loud screams 
were heard coming from the direction of the caravan 
where the lions are kept, which form part of the 
exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. Several assistants 
ran to the spot whence the cries proceeded, and were 
horrified to find the body of a man named John Reeves, 
who has within the last two or three days commenced 
his duties as a new keeper and feeder of the animals, 
drawn up close to the cage. Some of the employers 
immediately seized the long iron rods, with a species of 
hoe at the end, by which the cage is cleansed, and 
rushed to the spot. Ii was then discovered that one of 
the largest lions had the man’s right hand in his mouth, 
whilst another had seized him by the thick part of the 
fore-arm and had dragged the limb through the bars 
of the cage nearly up to thearm pit. Having no hot 
irons the men at once set to work belabouring the 
the animals over the skulls and eyes in order to make 
them let go their hold. These proceedings at the out- 
set only tended to increase the ferocity of the animals, 
who, with loud roars, commenced tearing the}flesh from 
their victim’s arm and hand with their claws. It was 
not until the brutes were nearly blinded with the,blows 
— Fw their 7 a ey wen aa to hw 
ir gripe, when the r fellow’s mangle 
limb was deoun awe h the Ties, ‘but with some 
difficulty, and he fell fainting into the arms of those 
who rescued him from his horrible position. He was 
at once conveyed to the secretary’s offices in Barford- 
street, in an insensible condition, and covered with 
blood. Two medical gentlemen were sent for, and 
attended in a few minutes, and, in consequence of 
Reeve’s exhausted state, administesed brandyand other 
stimulants. It was then discovered that the hand was 
bitten completely through, and the flesh torn off the 
arm, in most parts to the bare bone. The sufferer was 
pe ty _— and taken to we rs pearson yt 
ospital, where, on examination by the surgeon, it was 
understood that amputation would be n 
and it was to take as soon as the sufferer should 
have sufficiently rallied from the first shock to submit 
toit. At the time of the occurrence he was 





| sk 


attention of the animals, and further familiarising him- | 
self to them. Whilst doing this one lion suddenly 
made a spring upon his hand, and, fastening his fangs 
into it, drew him by tne arm inward. The roar and 
excitement of the first animal attracting the attention 
of the second, it sprang upon the arm, and mutilated 
it in the manner described. It is stated that the lions 
have been more than usually savage since the death of 
the large (lioness, which took place during the late 
frost. The poor man still survives, but it has been 
found necessary to amputate his right hand. ‘The dan- 
ger is great from the shock to his system. 


—_______.¢»_—_ 


PIANO SWINDLING. 





MARLBOROUGH-STREET. Feb 2.-- Mr. Charles 
Kelly, auctioneer of 11, Charles-street, Oxford-street, 
again attended before Mr. Tyrwhitt to answer a 
summonsfor refusing togive, after demand made, infor- 
mation how he became possessed of three pianofortes, 
falsely bearing the trade mark of Thos. Rolfe, in 
violation of the 6th sec. of the 25th and 26th Vic., cap. 
88, the Merchandise Marks Act. 

_ Mr. Bradlaugh, from the office of Mr. Leverson, of 
St. Helen’s place, appeared for the complainant ; and 
Mr. Crouch for the defendant. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said that the case was adjourned from 
the first occasion that evidence might be given as to 
the contents of the trade mark on the pianofortes, the 
only doubt being whether it was ‘‘ Rolfe” or ** Rolfe and 
Co.,” Regent-street. The 10th section states that it 
should be sufficient to describe ‘it generally as a trade 
mark. Heshould have no difficulty in making out his 
case, as the defendant] was {found offering the piano- 
fortes for sale, and further had remarked respecting 
one of them, ‘* This pianoforte is sold.” Since the last 
occasion he had given notice to produce the trade 
mark, 

Mr. Crouch said the Act was one much called for, 
and seemed ¢o provide for nearly every case, and he 
thought, when it became betterknown, it would be found 
a most excellent one ; but, although it was a good Act, 
it did not*follow that eveything a man did came within 
the scope of it. In order that the defendant should be 
brought within the Act several things must be proved, 
none of which had been. There was no proof that the 
person complaining possessed a trade mark. The 
words in the section were, ‘* whose trade mark,” &c. 
It was ditlicult to say what a trade mark was. The 
word ‘‘mark” might include every mark, name, emblem, 
&e. It was clear the word “counterfeit” inferred the 
existence of an original. He submitted, therefore, his 
worship could not decide there was a forgery, except 
by comparison. There was no case in which a judge 
had been called upon to say that a person had forged 
or counterfeited what the judge had not seen; and in 
the present case there was no trade mark before the 
court which could be said to be counterfeited. His 
case was that the complainant had no trade mark, and 
therefore it was impossible they could have forged it. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt ultimately said he would take time to 
consider his judgment, but at present it did appear to 
him thatthe complainant had proved his case. He 
would throw it out for consideration whether there 
-—- not to be a case for a superior court, ; 

summons for a similar offence was then gone into 
against Mr. Charles Scotcher, auctioneer, of 70, Morti- 
mer-street, Cavendish-square. 

Mr. Bradlaugh appeared for the complainant, and 
Mr. Venn for the defendant. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said he should take advantage of the 
present case to state what he was not able to doin the 
—- one, that his client had taken out a patent. 
The complainant, in placing ‘‘ Regent-street” on his 
Segue did not say ‘‘T still live in Regent-street,” 

ut meant to say “‘I’m Rolfe, of Regent-street.” He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) would prove the complainant had 
handed over the labels bearing his trade mark to the 
assignees ; but they, feeling that he was the only person 
entitled to them, handed them back to him. As for 
the defendant putting his trade mark on the pianofortes 
made by another, it frequently happened amongst the 
largest pianoforte-makers that they Nid not make them, 
but that they were made by others, and, if of sufficient 
quality, they put their trade mark on them. If his 
worship did not make an order, the complainant would 
practically be left without any remedy. 

Some evidence having been adduced, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
said he should give his decision in this case also when 
he gave his decision in Mr. Kelly’s case. 

n the case being resumed, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said: A system has long prevailed of 
affixing the names and trade marks of first-rate manu- 
facturers of all kinds of articles of trade to articles of 
the same kind vamped up with inferior materials and 
workmanship. The fair trade thus lost credit in the 
markets, while the expense of a suit,in equity precluded 
any real remedy in a great majorit samen It has 
now been attempted by the Laxidiotare to meet this 
end by the 25th and 26th Vic., cap. 88. In this casa 
the complainant is a ect trem. ah and the defend- 
ant an auctioneer. The offence charged is, in plain 
terms, the selling two pianofortes, bearing what is said 
to jbe the trade marks of the complainant on them, 
without lawful authority or ex and the not ' giving 
him full information in writing of the name and address 
of ,the,person from whom the defendant obtained the 
pianos, and of the time when he obtained them, as re- 

uired by section 6. And here, at the outset, I dismiss 
the arguments founded on the acts of the complainant, 
which, if committed at all, t or might not have 





engaged 
in pushing some straw between the bars, either for the 
Purpose of keeping itin the cage or of attracting the 





been illegal had this Act exi at the time they are 





> Ss 
ad hominem merely, and do not affect the question before 
me. The Act bysection 1 declaresatrade mark toinclude 
aname, word, or letter, so lawfully used by any person 
to denote any chattel of trade, manufacture, or mer- 
chandise, to be an article or thing of the manufacture, 
workmanship, product or merchandise of such person. 
I have reviewed the evidence. The sale is distinctly 
proved, and I see nothing to show that the words on 
the pianos, ‘* Rolfe and Co.,” or ** Rolfe, Regent-street,” 
are not a trade mark, and the trade mark of the com- 
plainant Thomas Rolfe, and lawfully used by him. I 
see no false representation by which any purchaser 
would be misled. There is no statement that the pianos 
are manufactured in Regent-street. They would be no 
better or worse if made or not made there, as it is 
notorious that the places of actual manufacture of 
articles of sale, and chose of sale of them, are often, and 
must be, entirely different. Sut here the words 
“Rolfe, Regent-street,” were intended to distinguish 
the complainant’s pianos from those of ‘* Rolfe and 
Sons, Cheapside,” he having dissolved partnership with 
them. Whether they were made in London or Man- 
chester, he equally staked his reputation as a pianoforte 
maker, by atlixing to the plates his mark or trade 
mark, stamping them and identifying them as the 
workmanship and production of Rolfe, or Rolfe and 
Co., Regent-street, namely, himself, the complainant. 
The case of representing goods to have been manufac- 
tured in any place which is material to the quality or 
excellence of the articles, though they are, in fact, 
made elsewhere, and are also inferior in quality, would 
be very different. As to the complainant’sbankruptey 
in 1858, it appears that the official assignee handed him 
back his plates or tablets bearing his trade mark. If 
this trade mark be property (as held by the Lord 
Chancellor, overruling the Master of the Rolls), the 
assignees seem to have re-vested the property in it in 
the complainant: but if otherwise, | am not aware 
that it has yet been held inasuperior court that, where 
the trade mark of a certified bankrupt has not been 
sold by assignees, it has for the future entirely passed 
from the bankrupt, so as to debar him from protecting 
his future productivns from piracy. And it appears 
from Lord Westbury’s Judgment, in ‘‘ Hall v. Bar- 
rows ” (9 ** Law Times,” New Series, 561), that ‘* where 
aname impressed on a vendable commodity passes 
current ‘in the market, not as an indiccum of quality, 
but simply as a statement or assurance that the 
commodity has been manufactured by a particular 
person, the court would not sell the right to use the 
same simply,” or without terms to be imposed on the 
purchaser. On the whole, [ am of opinion that the 
complainant has made out his case under sec, 6, and 
shall order the defendant to give, within forty-eight 
hours after service of the order on his attorney, the 
information in writing required by the Act. In the 
case of ‘* Rolfe v. Scotcher” the same reasons apply 
and I shall make a similar order as to the piano mar ed 
Lot 21, and as to the piano being marked Lot 49 in the 
catalogue (but marked 57 on the pianoforte itself), The 
defendant only furnished the name of the person from 
whom he swys he had the pianos. That is not the full 
information required by the Act. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said, his worship having made an 
order, he must ask for costs. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said, as it was the first case that had 
been decided under the Act, he should not award 


costs, 

Mr. Howlett, jun., of No. 10, Frith-street, Soho, 

rinter, wag then summoned for “unlawfully, with 
intent to defraud, forging or counterfeiting, or causing’ 
or procuring td be fo: or counterfeited, the trade 
mark of Thos. Rolfe,” contrary to the 25th and 26th 
Vie. my 88. 

After earing some evidence, the magistrate adjourned 
the case, 


’™ 
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A Rivat to Prrrer.—King’s marvellous Ghost 
is increasing in popularity with theatrical mana” 
gers. It has recently been exhibited with great 
success at Lynn, Ipswich, &c. The Stockton and 
Hartlepool Merewry of Saturday, says :—“* The 
wonderful ghost which has created so much sensa- 
tion ell over the country, has at length visited 
this town, and taken up its abode at the Theatre 
Royal, West Hartlepool. We briefly noticed the 
special illusion which was exhibited there a fort- 
night since, and spoke of it as being vastly 
superior to Professor Pepper’s. Of the present 
phantom, which is the patent one of My, King, 
the eminent photographer, of Bath and London, 
we can only say it is a great improvement on both. 
The ghost is inly a scientific marvel, which 
language fails to describe; it walks, talks, 
breathes, looks, and acts very like aye and 
though only a mere v r, appears possess 
realistio attributes of the living creature. It is 
not a mere ‘picture, but a perfect embodiment ; 
and one of the most ccieunetiey ae about 
this ghost is, that only a mere t casts a 
shadow itself, just like ‘any other man’” His 
Grace the Duke of Northunrberland has specially 

uested that King’s Ghost should be produced 

ore him and a brilliant circle of ‘visi 
Alnwick Castle. Mr. John Chute, 
Mr. King, will visit Northumberland 
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alleged to have taken place, They appear directed 


; a ghost drama, and the ghost 
‘amlet, are to be represented before the 
his friend 
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> | | Hyam and Co.'s Dress Coats.........-...... 25s. Od. to 63s. . 

‘ a - | yam and Co.'s Surtout Coats ............ 35s. Od. to 55s. Od. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. | iTyam and Co.’s True-fitting Trousers ...... 14s. 6d. to 25s. Od. 
aii | Hyam and Co.’s Vests to Match............ 8s. 6d. to 108. 6d. 

Ilyam and Co.’s Cheviot Undress Suits .... 42s. 0d. to 55s. 0d. 

ityam and Co."s Tweed Undress Suits ...... 48s. Od. to 63s. Od. 


“TT, 


BRINLEY 


DRAWING-ROOM SONG, ~ 
EXNQUISITELY 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH.” ‘tari: 


| « La Stella,” sung by Malle. — ee +» 8a. Od 
| ‘* La Cay pinera di Lombardia,” Canzone .. as +. 28. Od. 
i ‘La Garibaldina, ” Canto Pop — ee a -. 2s. 6d. 
epitnnaninsait | “La Tradita,” Romanze Sentimentale .. oe -. 28. 0d. 
| ** L’Orfanella,” C manent “ . os és «.» 2a. 6d, 
| ** Madre Italia,” Canto Nazionale 2s. Od. 

’ ‘ eb ara iL ‘Reminiscenze Melodiche Or 1 Ai wiolina 
CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 201, REGENT | “"uinieeenzo Melodiche in Omaggio ad An 88, Od, 
Tp PWT | “* Vuole Amor,” Rondo, Sung by Malle. Titiens | 3s. Od. 

STREET. |‘ Prema, O Vil!” ‘Duetto Drammatico, sung by 
| Madimes. Grisi aud Viardot .. 4s. 0d. 

1 Craven Woon & Co., 201, Regent- -street. 
cn {tari ceaiiaal ay L, A BELLA MEA. By SIGNOR SCHIRA. 
SSY LEA: “OPERA DI CAMERA. Sung by Mdme. Trebelli with great eucnoes. 2s. Gd. 
KE a 


. Written by Joun Oxenronp ; composed by G. A. Macranazs. | Also arr unged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme. Oury, 


Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- vaneshs 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. | FyOSINA MAZURKA. By C LRO PINSU' i 4 
JESSY LEA: “The OV ERTURE.” Arranged by Edward F Solo = (Sung by Mdme. Didiée.) Also arranged as a Piano 


Kimbault 


v IG BADIA’S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
JussY LEA: “IS ANY MERRY DAMSEL HERE?” Sung &e. 

by Miss Pooole. 8s “ a lla,” Canzone Napoletana .. 2s. 6d. 
Caamen, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. “Viva la Patria Terra,” Brindisi .. a 2s. 6d. 
“T’Amo,” Valza.” Sung by Mdme. Badia 8s. Od. 
JESSY LEA: “I SHALL WOO HER.” Sung g by Mr. Whiffin. | «1 cari di di gioventu,” Romanza 7" ®6. Od. 
is, Cramer, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street «* Datemi il vostro cor,” Stornello .. 2s. Od. 
** Diletta immagine,” Aria .. 2s. Od 
Juss¥ LEA: “WHEN YOUTHFUL JOYS AND HOPES | \jjeiin vite ¢ it Contadine” be 
ARE FLED.” Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 2s. 6d. “ La Colombella,” Stor nello 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. “Di quello tombe,” Aria... Q». 6d. 
- ‘* Non voglio marito,” Canzonetta Populare . 2s. 6d. 

JUSSY LEA: “ THE GIPSY'S HOME. — oS by Miss Poole. | « Duo Asporess per Soprano e Tenore,” sung by Mawe. 
ws. 6d. Cramen, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. Badia and Signor ‘“Giuglini fie 4 6d. 

Cramer, Woop Co., 201, Regent-street. 
JESSY LEA: “THE BLUSH OF EARLY MORN.” Sung by per aaa Naan cegtaner: dl 


Mr. Whiffin. 2. 6d. 


Cranen, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY LEA: 


JHASY LEA 


, —" 
N |: 
a 4 


Piano Solo, 58 


Cramer, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. —e s » Mie 








YAM & Co., 66 and 67, OXFORD-STREET. 
J PRICES OF GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 
Ww S ( yN ( \ | Hyam and Co ’s Inverness Capes .......... 21s. 0d. to 63s. Od. 
b 4 Ke | ilyam and Co.'s Clyde Overcoats .......... 21s. Od. to 638. Od. 
| Ityam and Co.’s Sandringham Overcoats.... 21s. Od. to 63s. Od. 
Hyam and Co.’s Berkeley Walking Coats.... 21s. 0d. to 42s. Od 
; Hyam and Co.’s Wimbledon Merning Coats 21s. 0d. to 42s. 0d. 


Hyam and Co.’s Angola Half-dress Suits.... 50s. 0d. to 70s. Od. 
Gentlemen's Select Order Department. 
Separate Department for Children and Boys. 
Clerical Attire, Professional Attire, Habits, and Liveries. 
Hats and Caps, Hosiery, Umbrellas, Carpet Bags, etc., etc. 
HYAM and Co., 66 and. 67, Oxford-street, W.; 21, 29° and 23, 
and 42, Briggat, Leeds. 


A H.” 


BY 


RICHARDS, 


New-street, Birmingham ; 








PRINTING 
| TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 
VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
J; COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- 
GRAMMES, TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
| tastefully, at the 
| REGENT STEAM PRESS, 
55, King-staeet, REGENT-STREBT. 
Ketimates given. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST OFFICES IN LONDON. 





pe NAME OF HIM I LOVE. Ballad. By | 
TO INT) rd R F i 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED | ~~ caawnn, Woon & Co. 201, Regent-strect, 
I DREAMT I WAS A CHILD AGAIN. 
Seng. By J. L. Harren. 2s. 6d. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| I “UIGI ARDITI'S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
4. Ac., as sung with the greatest success by all the principal 

| voes iste :— 

in B,C, and D), sung by Mdile. Piccolomini %s. 0d. 

(in G and B), sung by Mdlle. — -. 88. Od. 


CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








F “LABLACHE’S NEW VOCAL PIECES. 
e When twilight shades are falling ee ~ 8s, Od. 











M AIZENA.—Two Prize Mepats, being 


the only awards given to any article of its kind. 
"nee Excellent for Food.” 





No Parent or Invalid should fail to use it. 

N.B.—The famous Custards, Puddings, Blancmanges, &c, 
of the International Exhibition were all made of Maizena. 
Packets, with receipts, 8d. per lb., of all Grocers, Chemists, 
&c. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
EGS to inform the Commercial World, 
Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for mak 
s EEL PENS, he has introduced a yew sgrizs of his usefu 
productions, which for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY oF 


-| MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEzarness in PRICE, must ensure 


universal ‘approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a tee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes, containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WarkanTep scHooL and pvsuic 
prns, which are especially adapted to their use, being 2 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, an 
bread points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be — at the Works, Gra- 
ham-street, Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York; and 
at 87, Gracechurch-street, London. 


FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED who can 

invest a small sum in the purchase of dresses and 
Soepestins. —Apply at SAMUEL MAY'S THEATRICAL RE- 
POSITORY, 35, Bow-street. The largest Collection in England. 
Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
appropriate Costume. A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera 
Company, to be sold cheap or lent on hire. Allin the Profession 
should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained 
at Mr. SAMUEL MAY’S, 35, Bow-street, Covent-garden. 


ALL’S LUNG RESTORER for Coughs, 
— ne Se. Try it. In Bottles, at 
Haut, 6, Commercial-street, Shore- 

in “and all Chemists. 








Is. 14d... ei 
ditch, London, N 





TALTER _ MACFARREN’ ‘S$ PIANOFORTE 
The fairy boat, AR. og tee . 3s 
Lilian, Valse élégante a ve oo oe 


Dreamland, Morceau de Salon 33 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


1 RINLEY RICHARDS’ LOVE’S 
REQUEST. Arrangement for Pianoforte of A. Reichardt’s 
Popular Song. © 3s. 

CramMER, Woop & Co, 201, Regent-street 


Vy ILHELM KUHE’S Arrangement of A. 
Reichardt’s Popular Song, ‘* Love’s Request.” 38. 6d. 
Caamgen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Bs .—E. SILAS. “Suffer not, O Lord.” 
2s. 6d. (For Mezzo-Soprano.) 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Tacit scent. 


OAS H.—Sacred Drama. By E. SILAS. 
The complete work for Pianoforte and Voice. 10s. 6d. net. 
Cramen, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Br noe SILAS. The Laat of Levites. 
as a Pianoforte Duet, 























Willow by the Wave 2s 6d. 

“WHO?” Sung ung by Mr. R. vie. 2s. td. | Ah nelle notti a “ * Melodia,” 2s. 6d. _Caamas, any Woon & Co., 201, Regent, street 
_w & Co., 201 Cara oblia, ** RB 26. 6d. 

eae ren soarrsees Liincontre, Ditto, : te ot | JOASH.—E. SILAS. “Teach me, O Lord.” 

A: “SILLY YOUTH, YOU SADLY + red ME.” | Ce que je veux, “The Wish,” ae ai .. 86. Od. 8s. (For Contralto.) 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Whiffin. Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street, 
Cramer Woop & Co., 201 Regent Sirect " pfS? ot: Biases 
SUNG BY MDME. PA A. » 
“YOU WICKED GIPSY GIRL.” Sung by | La Giardidiara, “ Magurka.” By C. VASCHETTL — 8s. Od. 0 Ags ee SILAS. “I do Remember. 


JUSSY LEA: 


Miss Klith Wynne and Miss Poole, 8a. 
Cuamen, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


“THERE'S A “WOND'ROUS MAGIC POTION. * 
Sung by Miss Poole and Mr. Whiffin. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY LEA: 


JESSY LEA: “MONBY, 
aud Mr. R, Wilkinson 


Craamenx, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 
“THE DRAUGHT OF LOVE.” Sung by Miss | a pupitle, “‘ Romanza,” 


JESSY LEA: 


Kaith Wynne, Miss Poole, and Mr. Whiffin. 5s. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


“THE LAST APPEAL” (Jessamisz). New i(¢ 1B 
Words by H. B. Fansis. 28. 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“AT FIRST THE -ey — 
(uartett sung by Miss Wynne, 


JLSSY LEA. 


JnSSY LEA. 


audi Wilkinson, Sa, 


JESSY 7 


JS8Y LEA. Arranged by Nar. Nataum Macranray. 3s. 
Cnamen, Woop & Co., 201., Regent-street. 


Cramer, Woop, & Co. 





MANovents py oe “a 
Arrranged by Wauran MACPARRES, x 
Cuamgn, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. m 


CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- street. 





CRAMER, oop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


. ** Valse” \Sung by Mdile. Linas Martorello). 3s. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL—Voli il piede, 


For M rano or Contralto.) 
/oop ry ae Regent-street. 


NECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER 
and CO. have a number of Instruments, by the best makers 


as 











MONEY!” Sung by Mr. Whiflin Js e SONGS. 
da Zanze, ‘* Barcarola,” 
1 Luechet ito, “* Serenata,” 


La Bambola, ‘‘ Scherzo Cantabile,” 


1 Monte Belveder, “* Ballata,” , ¥ ot 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


>» D. GUGLIELMO—NEW ITALIAN 


ePEER 
RE2f2 


(Grands and Semi-grands, by Broadwood, and Erard), 
returned from hire, to Ste SOLD at greatly reduced 

It is often difficult for a purchaser to ascertain the precise stato 
of a second-hand instrument, whether or not the hammers have 
been renewed, &c. Cramer ani Co. ive this information without. 
the slightest reserve, and warraut evcry Instrument they sell. 


NDIAN PIANOFORTE.—CRAMER & CO. 








AND PIANOFORTES, 75 


rosewood case. Prize Medal and high commendation. 
} fuil and pure, the touch elastic and agreeable. 





RICHARDS. 8s. each. 
No. 1, Mynyurex Van Deyex. 
No. 2, Tus Caovca and Cxow 
No, 8, Tit mr, my Heare. 
4, Buow. Garris Gares! 
CRAMER, Woo p& Co,, 201, Regent-sty streot. 

i W., Grande Valse bri!) aute 
‘Tyrelienne ad D rv aitas> <ulene 
Smivenir de Wrest, Mazur hal he 

Craven, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


JUASY LRA WALTZES. Arranged by C. Coorm, Mustrated. 4s 
‘v., 201, Regent-etreet, 


eee 


Guineas, at | in solid mahogany, with metallic bracings, 
CRAMER & CO.'S. Full compass, three strings, elegant | vece*sary to resist the efivet of = amet 
The tone | aad attention are bestowed upon the 


GANGS ALW PIANOFORTE 1 br TECES 


manufacture for India ‘a superior COTTAGE FAA OFORTE, 


ufacture of these Instru- 
ments, which, for their ex: t xcelent quality an tone and — 
Cramer and Co. 


have obtained the highest commendati 


1 Bre HOP’S MELODIES, by BRINLEY | these Instruments F.0.B, fel nic ned hing ar 


home port, for &0 aaa Size: height, 3ft. 11}in. ; 
djin. : depth, 2fe. Thin 
Pimioforte , 207 and 209, Regent-street, London. 
Printed by Gzonax Woop (of the firm of Cramer, Wood & Co.), 
of No. 201, Regent-street, in the County of Middlesex, at 
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